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Ir is not, looking at the history of the rise 
and progress of nations, very long since, a 
personage, afterwards known by the title of 
Peter the Great, of Russia, paid a carpentering 
visit to England, in order to learn the im- 
portant trade of ship-building. He examined 
the work in all its branches and details, and 
put his hand to the hammer and the adze till 
he became practically and completely master of 
it He then returned to his native country 
an accomplished wright and naval architect ; 
and the result has been, within comparatively 
a few years, the elevation of the empire to a 
most commanding and powerful height among 
the maritime nations of the world. 

In like manner, our friends with the sonor- | 
ous names from Bombay have made a voyage 
to our shores, and devoted themselves to the 
study of those wonderful improvements which 
are superseding the ancient and established 
construction of vessels, employing new elements 
in their propulsion, and causing a grand revo. 
lution in the art of navigation and all that is 
connected with it, —for peace or war, for com- 
merce or for destruction. It is a most laud- 
able undertaking; and who can foresee what 
may be its consequences in the Eastern hemi- 
sphere? Will it not raise Bombay, already 
ai active and influential port, to a superior 
height in naval architecture and enterprise,— 
a height which the present tendency of all 
intercommunication with Europe, as well as 
with great operations in India itself, bids fair 
to expedite even more rapidly than the growth 
of Russian ascendancy? We certainly think 
that it is calculated to produce such effects ; 
and that a century hence, to the events related 
in this delightful volume may probably be traced 
an extraordinary change in the circumstances 
ofa vast and important portion of the habitable 
globe, Statues of Jehangeer Nowrojee and 
Hirjeebhoy Merwanjee, in union with a statue 
of their friend and the friend of their people, 
Sir Charles Forbes (whose eminent services to 
Bombay, its inhabitants, its trade, and its 
happiness, they commemorate in a grateful de- 
dication), may adorn some Piraeus of the Orient, 
and be looked upon with pride and enthusiasm 
as likenesses of the founders of a power that 
there rivals all that history records of a Tyre, 
a Venice, a Holland, or an England. 

But it is not for us to indulge too far in 
speculations of this ambitious kinds it is our 
humbler duty to bring some of the leading 
characteristics of this peculiarly interesting vol- 
ume under the cognisance of our readers in 
India and at home. To the former it will be a 
production of infinite utility, by informing 
them of much that it will be very advantageous 
for them to know; and to the latter, though 
already familiar with many of the topics, it 
will not only be a source of amusement but of 


jand our manners and institutions. Things 
that, from custom, altogether escape our ob- 
servation, strike them with surprise, dislike, 
or admiration. Fas est ab hostle (et ab amico) 
: doceri. 

| In the present instance, our reviewers have 
| brought to their task of examination a delight- 
ful simplicity and philosophical quiet ; and 
their leading qualities of intelligence and sound 
sense are brought happily to illustrate their 
remarks on every subject in our condition 
which they touch upon or discuss. Altogether 
we are much entertained both by their homely 
style and matter; and shall endeavour to com- 
municate a share in our pleasure to others in 
the following summation. 

The authors, we need hardly mention, are 
members of a celebrated Paysee family of ship- 
builders and merchants of Bombay; and their 
journey to England was professedly to perfect 
themselves in the former craft, and especially 
in the appliance of steam. On their arrival 
they were adopted by Sir Charles Forbes, and 
under his auspices, as might well be supposed, 
were speedily introduced to all that could in- 
form and gratify them amongst English society. 
They pursued their studies at Egham for a 
year, and then patiently investigated every 
object they thought worthy of their attention 
in London, and on a tour to the principal 
manufacturing towns and sea-ports. In the 
volume before us we have the results of their 
observations :— 

* On the 27th of August, 1858 (they tell 
us), the Buckinghamshire arrived at Gravesend, 
at five o'clock in the afternoon, and we imme- 
diately went on board a commodious steam. 
vessel belonging to the ‘ Diamond’ Company, 
in order to proceed to London; the distance 
between these two places is thirty miles. This 
was the first time we were ever on board a 
steam-vessel going from one place to another, 
and we were very much struck with the good 
accommodations for so short a passage. * = * 

‘There were many people on board, and 
we were the objects of great attraction, and 
many were anxious to know where we came 
from, and who we were; and our friend Cap- 
tain Hopkins, who was with us, satisfied their 
curiosity on these points. It was a beautiful 
clear evening, and the wind being favourable to 
us made it very agreeable. ‘The steamer was 
going at the rate of eleven miles an hour, and 
the music playing on board was reaily delight- 
ful. 
England ; and when we came within about 
| five miles of London, we were surprised at the 
amazing number of vessels, from the humble 
barge to the more beautiful ships and steamers 
of all descriptions. ‘The colliers were the most 
numerous, and vessels were anchored close to 
each other, and the river seemed to be almost 
covered with vessels ; and the masts and yards 
' give it the appearance of a forest at a distance. 
Indeed, there were to be found ships from all 
| parts of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America ; 
‘and a great number of steamers ply about in 
| all directions, filled with passengers. None of 


The river ‘Thames is the largest river in, 


compared to some of the largest rivers of the 
world. The traffic that is carried on is, we 
may say, not to be surpassed by any. London 
is said to be at present the metropolis of the 
commercial world, and we never can doubt the 
assertion, because we have had opportunities of 
seeing the extensive trade carried on, and the 
means the English have of supplying the world 
with the produce of their labour and industry, 
It was nearly dusk when we arrived at London 
Bridge, notwithstanding which, an immense 
number of persons flocked round us to view 
our costume; for in addition to our two selves, 
we were accompanied by a friend, and also by 
two of our domestics; and five individuals in 
the Parsee costume collected quite a mob, 
through which it was difficult to pass to our 
carriage; we think quite a thousand persons 
were congregated together.” 

They were lodged in the Portland Hotel, 
and here and elsewhere care was taken to pro- 
vide for their particular diet and religious ob- 
servances. ‘They immediately began sight- 
seeing :— 

** Sir Charles Forbes, in the afternoon of the 
same day, took us in his carriage to a most 
lovely spot in the Park, called the Zoological 
Gardens ; on our way thither we saw a great 
number of very elegant carriages, drawn by 
beautiful spirited horses, with harness of supe- 
rior description, and the coachmen and ser- 
vants behind the carriages dressed in liveries of 
every known colour; within the carriages as 
they swiftly rolled by, we saw many women, 
fair and with light hair, many of them ap. 
peared to us most beautiful. All of them ap. 
peared to have mild blue eyes, and very sweet 
expression of countenance ; und we saw more 
of female beauty in a few hours than we had 
ever beheld in all our lives.” 

Nor were they less surprised at the run of 
Paddington, &c. omnibuses to the Bank, their 
account of which is exceedingly graphic aud 
laughable :— 

* At about a quarter before nine you will 
‘see all the omnibuses approaching the neigh- 
bourhood of the Bank with sober- looking, 
business-like persons, who are principally clerks 
in the Bank of England, the numerous private 
, banking-houses, or some of the thousand mer. 
jcantile firms in that vicinity. At first sight 
‘it appears extravagant that you should daily 
see the same persons, at the same hour, alight 
from the same vehicle, and you think it a lavish 
daily expenditure ; but most of them are mar- 
ried men with large families, who reside in a 
neighbourhood where they can have a com. 
modious house in an airy situation at a mode. 
rate rent, which enables them to add the six 
‘shillings per week which they pay for riding to 
the article of rent, and even then they can get 
!a house at nearly half what they would pay 
for one in a confined situation nearer to their 
jbusiness. At about ten, or lialf-past, yon see 
‘men a little gayer in their attire, a great 
deal stiffer in their manners, and who seem to 
lthink themselves very great men; these are 
| the upper clerks and cashiers of banking-houses. 


{ 


lustruction, It is always desirable to learn | our countrymen can form an idea of this noble! About this time, too, you will see smirking, 
what individuals educated under different sys-|river, and the shipping on it. The English) priggish-looking men arriving in great num 
tems, and with new eyes, think and say of us | may well be proud of it, though a small stream, | bers, many of them, ifnot Jews, looking to have 
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a cross of the Israelite in their blood : should you 
happen to be in the same omnibus with them, 
you can immediately detect them; should an 
intimate friend get into the omnibus, they will 
play some quiet practical joke upon him as he 
passes, either by putting out their feet to cause 
him to stumble, pulling his coat tail, or some 
boyish freak to get their hands in for their 
childish play, when they get to kicking each 
other’s hats to pieces in their room for business. 
Some of these are members of the Stock Ex- 
change, where money operations are transacted. 
The next lot consists of the principals of firms, 
who ride up in the omnibus to their house of 
business in the morning, and their wives and 
daughters come about two or three in the 
afternoon, in their own carriages, to fetch them 
for a drive in their way home. Most of these 
persons are daily taken up at their own doors; 
and at the several hours of three, four, five, 
and six, may be seen progressing to the side of 
the Bank to re-enter their vehicles, upon their 
return to spend a pleasant evening in the 
bosom of their families. Very few ladies are 
to be met with in omnibuses; they do occa- 
sionally ride in them, but only in or out of 
town. To travellers in quest of orders, visitors 
to London who wish to see all they can as 
soon as time will admit, and at as cheap a rate 
as possible, omnibuses are of very great advan- 
tage. We were also much surprised to see 
standing in the middle of the principal streets 
a very great number of carriages drawn by two, 
and smaller ones by a single horse, all of which 
are for hire; and for very small sums you can 
go to any distance you please.” 

Madame Tussand’s exhibition was an agree- 
able lounge, and our authors describe a number 
of its figures. Inter alia, they say :— 


‘© We also saw a first-rate likeness of Mr. 
Daniel O'Connell, a member of parliament, 


and the man who has attracted much attention 
by the conspicuous part which he always takes 
in any matters connected with Ireland, which 
he constantly describes as being harshly dealt 
with. He is paid very largely for his exertions 
by an Irish contribution called ‘ Rent,’ to re- 
munerate him for having given up his practice 
as a barrister. Lord Brougham is also here. 
He is the man who, as plain Henry Brougham, 
member of parliament, was always the advocate 
for the diffusion of useful knowledge, and who 
has immortalised himself, if he had never done 
any thing else, by writing the introductory 
pamphlet to the Library of Useful “Knowledge. 
It is called the ‘ Objects, Advantages, and Plea- 
sures of Science ;’ it shews how gigantic is his 
mind, and the general knowledge that he pos- 
sesses. He was the Queen’s (Caroline) counsel 
when she was tried in the House of Peers, and, 
in conducting her defence, made use of such 
strong remarks upon the conduct of her hus- 
band, George the Fourth, then the reigning 
sovereign, that the king never forgave him; 
notwithstanding which his talents and popu- 
larity were such, that in the next reign he 
became the Lord Chancellor, the highest dig- 
nity that any individual can arrive at, being 
the keeper of the king’s conscience, and the 
head of the law. Since he-has been a peer he 
has not been so popular as when he was plain 
Mr. Brougham. He has not held any office for 
a number of years, and by his friends it has 
been a source of regret that he ever was made 
Lord Chancellor.” 

A trip to Windsor supplies food for many 
sagacious remarks ; and as some of them apply 
to much controverted opinions relating to the 
fine arts, we copy an example :— 

** About the year 1831, a very large eques- 





trian statue of the king on horseback (George 
the Third) has been erected on the highest part 
of this hill; it is at the end of the long road 
from the Castle, and is to be clearly seen all 
the way; it is placed upon stone work like a 
huge rock, of twenty-four feet high, and the 
horse and man are twenty-six feet high, thus 
being fifty feet above the road. We are told 
by those who knew George the Third, that it 
is very much like him; he is not, however, 
dressed as an Englishman, and we, as foreign- 
ers, should have taken him for some Roman 
figure, similar to those in the British Museum. 
We understand the sculptor, Mr. Westmacott, 
thought it would make a better figure than if 
in the uniform, cocked hat, and large boots, 
which George the Third wore. It may look 
better, perhaps, to the eye; but the grand ob- 
ject, of handing down the name and memory, 
the likeness, and the costume of the age in 
which he lived, is thus quite lost.” 

Our innocent and unsophisticated visitors 
fancied that a statue, to be as like the original, 
whose memory it was destined to preserve, as 
possible, was not a very grievous error; and 
really supposed that George III., in his habit 
as he lived, was seen by his loyal subjects, and 
is represented in everlasting bronze in Cock- 
spur Street, was better than the same English 
monarch in a Greek chlamys or Roman toga. 
They would as soon have thought of dressing 
Genghis Khan in the costume of Richard Coeur 
de Lion, or Montezuma in the fashion of 
Harold Harpager, for classical or picturesque 
effect, as of garbing a British king of the nine- 
teenth century like Agamemnon at the Trojan 
war, or Julius Czsar passing the Rubicon. In 
similar ignorance, they were much charmed by 
a monument in St. George’s Chapel, which all 
foreigners happen to admire, but which is much 
criticised and decried in our own country :— 

** At the west end (they observe) is a monu- 
ment called the ‘cenotaph’ of Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales, daughter of George the Fourth ; 
it is executed in marble; the Princess is repre- 
sented as sleeping, aud her body covered with 
drapery; but the outline is well preserved, and 
there are two female figures, deeply bewailing 
her loss, and absorbed in the deepest grief: 
the whole is very well executed, and it was a 
very affecting sight to behold.” 

The British Museum, the Parks, the Thea- 
tres, the Adelaide Gallery, and the Polytechnic, 
all suggest abundant reflections; and it will, 
we hope, please our readers to have a few of 
them selected. The first is superb :— 

Taglioni and the Ballet.—“ Upon the stage 
Wwe saw a great many females dressed exactly 
alike, all very handsome, dancing and perform. 
ing difficult evolutions, standing upon one leg, 
and whirling rapidly round, with the other 
stretched straight out. It was the last evening 
upon which Taglioni, the favourite French 
dancer, was to dance in England, and an Eng- 
lish friend who accompanied us very frequently 
asked us how we liked her dancing. He, for 
his part, was very much delighted with it, but 
to us it appeared of very little interest ; and we 
were very much surprised to hear that for 
every night that she had appeared upon the 
stage she had been paid one hundred and fifty 
guineas!!! Only think,—one hundred and 
fifty guineas every night to be paid in England 
to stand for a long time like a goose upon one 
leg, then to throw one leg straight out, twirl 
round three or four times with the leg thus 
extended, to curtsey so low as to nearly seat 
herself upon the ground, to spring occasionally 
from one side of the stage to another; all of 
which jumping about did not, on her part, 





—. 
occupy an hour; and to get more money j, 
that hour every evening, than six weavers : 
Spitalfields (who produce beautiful silk ;, 
dresses) could earn ail of them, working fay 
teen hours every day, in twelve months! I 
does appear so absurd that a dancing wom, 
should thus take out of English pockets e,, 
night, for an hour’s jumping, more than wo) 
keep six weavers of silk, their wives and fynj. 
lies, for a whole year. Had we not seen jp, 
stances that convinced us the English yo: 
clever people, we should have thought they 
very foolish indeed thus to pay a dancij, 
puppet.” : 

Covent Garden Theatre and the Saloons. 
**We went to see Covent Garden Theat. 
the prices of admission were the same as » 
Drury Lane; the theatre appears to us my) 
in the same style as Drury Lane, but small; 
We saw performed ‘ The Critic :’ we saw )),, 
dame Vestris (or Mrs. Charles Mathews), wi; 
is the manager of this place; we should yy 
have taken her for more than twenty-six ye, 
of age, and we are told she is near fifty. ” \Vp 
forget the name of the second piece in whic 
she performed, but we were much amuse, 
The English, when they are pleased with ayy 
thing in a theatre, clap their hands and stam) 
their feet; and if they wish a dance or a sony 
repeated, they do both clap, and stamp, ani 
whistle; and thus they keep on until the pe. 
son comes back and does over again what they 
require. Attached to the great theatres is the 
saloon, where refreshments of all kinds are ty 
be procured ; but virtuous females could not le 
seen here; fur here, at the half price, are to le 
found swarms of well-dressed, highly-paintei, 
but unhappy females, who, having lost their 
virtue, resort, as a means of maintenance, ty 
the saloons of theatres, and with much wanton. 
ness endeavour to draw young men into the 
snares of vice and misery, of which they them. 
selves have been the victims. We do think 
this very discreditable to be allowed; and we 
also think that much of the dissipation, and 
many of the robberies committed by young 
men, may be traced to an intimacy with im. 
proper females, which commenced within the 
saloon of a theatre. The saloons of those thea. 
tres that are allowed to be infested with such 
characters, are, instead of being an accommodi. 
tion to the public, harbours of vice, at which 
virtuous man would frown with disgust.” 

At the Victoria, they saw Blanchard acta 
monkey, and they critically observe upon this, 
Astley’s, and Van Amburgh and Carter:— 

“The English are decidedly a wonderful 
people, and money in England can do every 
thing; it makes horses dance, lions work as 
horses, and men assume the appearance ot 
monkeys.” 

Money, worthy Easterns, can do much more 
and much worse than these things in England! 
But our authors proceed :— 

“In concluding our description of the thea. 
tres of London, we have to recommend to our 
countrymen, should any of them on their visit 
to England desire to see the theatres in Lon- 
don, always to go to the boxes, which are fre- 
quented by a respectable class of people, and 
there they will receive much civility and atten- 
tion; but never, for the sake of economy, ¢° 
either to the pit or gallery of any of them 
(except the Italian Opera), because these places 
are always resorted to by the humbler classes, 
as well as by rogues, thieves, and pickpockets, 
and, should a stranger happen to be there, he 
is often teased and insulted with gross and 
abusive language by these fellows; besides, he 
could not see much of the performances. We 
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state this from the treatment we once experi- 
enced at Astley’s Amphitheatre, but, on our 
discovering the error, we immediately left the 
place. We therefore advise our readers always 
to pay a little more and go to the boxes, rather 
than be in company with a set of fellows who 
derive pleasure at the expense of your comfort. 
And here we would inform our countrymen 
that the majority of the lower orders in Eng- 
land are very rude in their manners towards 
strangers, whom they do not like to see in 
their own country. 

The last reproach is but too well founded ; 
but we quote the passage rather to shew how, 
hy jumping at general conclusions from partial 


‘** How much does England owe to her inex- 
haustible mines of coal and of irons it is to 
them she is indebted for all her riches, gold and 
silver mines are not to be compared to those 
of coal and of iron, gold and silver would 
employ but few persons and enrich but very 
few, but coals and iron in their processes afford 
employment to countless thousands, they are 
the parents of the steam-engine ; no country, 
destitute of coal and iron, can compete with 
England in steam machinery,—it would be an 
endless subject to treat upon. Coals and iron 
are the parents of the power-loom, of the spin- 
ning-jenny, of all the machinery in England. 
Oh! happy England, possessing within your- 
self this source of employment, of manufacture, 





the premises, and there is an hospital for the 
cows to have their calves in, and where any 
that are unwell have medical treatment. The 
milk is taken into a dairy as soon as milked, 
which piace is kept most scrupulously clean, 
being scoured with hot water, and every thing 
in it, twice every day. It is supposed,in Lon- 
don, that more than eight million gallons of 
milk are used in a year. There are immense 
pits for the reception of grains, which is a great 
article of food for the cows. Grains are the 
refuse of malt after beer has been made from 
it, and we were surprised to learn, that if 
covered from the air, they would keep good, 
and fit for the cows to eat, for seven years. 
There must be an immense capital locked up, 


aS at premises, the most intelligent travellers are apt 
muc) to fall into mistakes. Because the ring, or pit, | and of wealth; old happy England, you are, } as each of the cows are worth more than twenty 
nalle: at Astley’s is an arena of the kind described, | and long will be, the wonder and envy of the| pounds, and the proprietor is obliged to have 
Ww Ma. and cleared out with confusion for the horse- | world ; you possess materials that enable you to| four farms, to supply all the varied green food 
), whe manship, it is stated that the pits of all the} work machinery, that allows you to bring|that is required. He has a great number of 
ld net other theatres are equally the resort of low and | cotton from India, thousands of miles, to manu- | horses constantly fetching grains, and the daily 
years bad characters, whereas they generally contain | facture it into fine muslin, and to send it back | food required, and to cart away the manure. 
“We the most respectable portion of the audience. | to India and to sell it there much cheaper than} He has also numerous male and female ser- 
whieh In other respects, the useful appears ever to| it can be made there, although a few pence per|vants about the premises to pay. Whilst in- 
nused, have had more attractions for the strangers! day will there keep those employed in manu-|specting the dairy, we were forcibly reminded 
h any than the merely amusing. The Adelaide and | factures ;— it enables Englishmen in every] of Bombay ; for from a farm of Mr. Flight’s, 
stamp Polytechnic Galleries were especially objects of | market upon the Continent of Europe to offer|at Enfield, a number of oxen arrived, bring- 
L Sony their admiration ; and they declare,— cloths, cottons, stockings, and silks, at prices | ing the turnips for daily consumption, and one 
. and “Tf we had seen nothing else in England | so much lower than they can be produced even | of them requiring to have a shoe put on, we 
e per. besides the Adelaide’ Gallery and the Poly-|in those places where labour is cheap, that in| went to witness that operation, and here was a 
t they technic Institution, we should have thought} many parts they prohibit English goods, in| great improvement upon the plan pursued at 
is the ourselves amply repaid for our voyage from| order that their manufactories may not be| Bombay. The animal, instead of being thrown 
are to India to England. There can be nothing con-| closed from inability to produce such goods so| down, was placed in a frame in which he stood 
r0t he ceived more interesting to persons like our-|cheap. What does not coal and iron do?| upright, and ina few seconds he was secured 
to be selves, who, having from an early age been} What is there in England that cannot be| therein by straps, and he was shod quite as 
inted, taught to believe that next to our duty of thank-}done by steam? Carriages fly upon iron|readily as a quiet horse. Attached to the 
their fulness and praise to our God and Creator, that | railroads heated by coal, wood is sawn by} dairy within the walls, are buildings appro- 
re, to it is the duty of every man to do all that he can} steam, iron is hammered into anchors, and} priated as layers for cattle, and where when 
nton. to make all mankind happy ; we were early in-| rolled into plates, bars, and wire by steam. | they have been driven some distance to market, 
0 the structed that the man who devoted his energies} The very fires to get up all these powerful| they rest for a day or two before they are 
hem. w the works of science and of art deserved} machines are blown up by steam; water is | exposed for sale. A large proportion of the 
think well of his fellow-men. To us, then, brought! pumped by steam; butter ischurned by steam ;|oxen that come by steam from Ireland and 
d we up in India for scientific pursuits, and longing | books are printed by steam; money is coined | Scotland, are placed here for a few days, 
and ardently to acquire practical information con-| by steam; ships, heedless of wind and tide, | where they are rested, sheltered, fed, and 
oung nected with modern improvements, more parti-| navigate the seas by steam ; guns are fired by; abundantly supplied with good water. The 
im cularly with naval architecture, steam-engines, | steam ; flour is ground by steam; and every|charge for sheltering and feeding is very 
1 the steam-boats, and stearn navigation, these two! article of clothing from head to foot is made by | moderate, and upon Sundays it is not un- 
thea. galleries of practical science seemed to us to| steam.” | usual for upwards of two thousand animals to 
such embrace all that we had come over to England There are some sights which we dare say | be within the walls, and upon some occasions, 
rode to make ourselves acquainted with, and it was|many of our London readers, like ourselves,|even two thousand five hundred have been 
ich a with gratitude to the original projectors of} have never seen or heard about. For in-}here. We were much pleased with our 
these institutions that we gazed upon the soul- | stance :— visit to this place, never having seen cows 
uct a exciting scene before us; we thought of the} ‘ Laycock’s Dairy.—Accompanied by our]in such numbers, and in such fine order 
this, enchantments as related in the ‘ Arabian} friend Mr. Baldock, of Chatham, we paid a| before.” 
~ Nights Entertainments,’ and they faded away | visit to Thomas Flight, Esq. of Highbury Ter-| | Our hospitals and Houses of Parliament 
erful into nothingness compared with what we then | race, who is the proprietor of Laycock’s dairy,|come in for their share of notice; and that 
very saw. Here within this limited space were| Islington, near London; and which place we| taken of ‘the Incurables” is sufficiently en- 
k as miniature steam ships, with every possible| visited, and were shewn and explained every | tertaining for extract :— 
e of variety of improved machinery, gliding upon| part of it. It is certainly one of the curiosities} ‘‘ The House of Lords at the present time 
the water ; here were exhibited all and every|of London, and is a most valuable and ex-|as thus composed: three princes of the royal 
nore description of paddle-wheels for propelling | tensive property. There are fourteen acres | blood (dukes), twenty-one dukes, twenty mar- 
ind! them through the water. There was a ship | surrounded by a high wall, and which is nearly | quesses, one hundred and thirteen earls, twenty 
upon the stays ready to be launched upon the | covered with buildings for the several purposes | viscounts, two hundred and nine barons, six- 
hea. removal of the dog shores; here was every required. And, first, there are upwards of|teen peers of Scotland, twenty-eight peers of 
our possible variety of lock gates for entrances to| four hundred cows, which are kept for supply- | Ireland, twenty-four archbishops and bishops 
visit wet docks, calculated to open with facility and ing milk, and twice in each day, viz. at three | of England, and four archbishops and bishops 
on to resist the pressure of a great weight of|o’clock in the morning and at noon, they are}of Ireland; and how have these peers who 
fre. water when the ship was in dock; here you| milked by women. The whole of the cows are| form this House of Lords been made, and what 
and could learn how safely to descend into the sea| kept in stalls, and the food is varied as much|are they? In the earliest ages persons, who 
ten. with different contrivances ; and here you were | as possible. Mangel-wurzel, a large species of | were possessed of much land, kept about their 
, #0 taught how you might best ascend into the air| beet-root, is their chief food ; and then they} houses a great many persons called retainers, 
hem ma balloon, Here the scientific man for ‘,] who followed them to fight, and upon occasions 
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hours and days may acquire valuable informa- 
ton, and here the man in quest of pleasure 
- amusement may, day after day, gaze upon 
easing Inventions and beautiful models of a 





have turnips, cabbages, carrots, and clover, 
when they do not continue to give a large 
quantity of milk ; oil cake, and other things, 
are given to fatten them for sale at Smithfield 


when the king required a number of sup- 
porters, he used to summon these land-owners 
at a particular time and place for their assist- 


ae lel market. All the cows were fine animals, sleek | ance and counsel; and this was the first House 
- = nature to please the eye whilst his ear|as race-horses, and they are curried with alof Peers. After some time admirals of the 
vould be charmed with good music.” comb every day. As it is quite necessary to} navy and commanders of the army were made 


We 


And soon after 
gytiC tae 


they continue their pane- | have four hundred cows to milk each day, they 


are obliged to keep more than that number on 





noblemen and sent to the House of Peers, 
sometimes persons have been made noblemen 
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for lending their lives to the king, sometimes | 
if a person has been very troublesome in the 


) a 


and every customer must pay part of his; ' ‘ } 
dvertisements, or else get an inferior article |this advice that would not be misapplied jn 


Though meant for India there is much in 


House of Commons and been constantly asking | to that made by the man who spends no money | London 3 and we cordially recommend it, to. 
for information not pleasant for the govern- | upon advertisements ; and never deal at a shop! gether with the book where much more is to 


ment to give, he has been made a nobleman; | that has two prices, asking in the first instance | be found, to readers of every class. 
if a minister wanted votes upon a particular | more than they mean to take. = 
measure which he was anxions to carry, a! advantage in the shops of England is that they) 4 


One very great | 


peerage has been conferred upon a person to| are all numbered, and the name of the owners, | 


abstain from voting against the question ; and | 
if a man who held a little place in the ministry | 
was found to be of no use, and would not resign 
his situation, he was made a nobleman and | 
sent to the House of Peers. ‘The lawyer who} 
made himself the active instrument of govern. | 
ment and hesitated not to decide always as the 
ministry wished him, was made a nobleman: 
and sent into the House of Peers; a very great 
many of the House of Lords were made peers | 
because they were owners of Pocket Boroughs | 
and could return several members to the House 
of Commons.” 

Police and law courts, the shopocracy, and | 
journalism, are the chief remaining topics, 
touching which our Bombay friends enlighten | 
their countrymen, and from these we shall! 
conclude with a few brief passages :— 

Barristers in Court.—“In a sort of pit, 
below are a number of sallow-looking men, | 
dressed in black gowns with powdered wigs 
with little tails, and these are called barristers. 
At a bar, in front of the judge, stands the 
prisoner with the gaoler, or one of his assist- 
ants, by his side in charge of him; and he 
is first arraigned by the Clerk of the Peace 
saying, § You stand charged with ——,’ naming 
the offence; * What say you ? are you guilty, 
ov not guilty?’ Most usually the prisoner 


answers (which is ealled pleading) * Not guilty.’ 
Upon which he is then asked, * How will you’ 
be tried 2’ and he replies, ‘By God and my 


country.” The jury then are called over who 
are to try him; and if he sees, when they 
come to be sworn, any persons whom he thinks , 
wowd not do him justice, he objects to their 
heing sworn in, and others are then called, 
in their place. One of the barristers then, 
addressing the judge and the jury, opens the, 
case, as they call it, by stating what the! 
prisoner is charged with, and then proceeds to 
call and swear the witnesses to prove the 
charge. As soon as the barrister who is, 
counsel for the prosecution has got the witness | 
to state all he knows about the matter, the! 
counsel for the prisoner then rises and proceeds 
to cross-examine the witness ; and to a person 
unacquainted with the object in view, it would! 
rather appear that the court was assembled | 
to inquire into the respectability of the witness | 
under examination, and whether he was to be! 
believed upon his oath, rather than to ascertain 
whether the prisoner at the bar was ¢ guilty’) 
or Snot guilty.’ ” 

Shopping.—“ Most of the natives of India | 
are of opinion that in England only particulac | 
people in each trade can produce, and do sell, 
first-rate genuine articles. We tell them that! 
in all trades there are very many respectable | 
person who sell goods equal in quality to each : 
other, and at the same fair prices. The greater , 
number of respectable shopkeepers would sell | 
to a child of twelve years old as honourably and | 
as fairly as to a person of mature age. But) 
always bear this in mind, really good articles, | 
well manufactured of the best materials, al- | 
though apparently a little dearer, are cheapest | 
in the end. They who profess to sell cheap | 
cannot procure a good article at less than their 
fair-dealing neighbours. And we would say be 
careful how you deal with a man who adver- 
tises extensively. You are quite sure you!) 


together with their respective trades are upon) 
the door or door-posts. They also have their| 
name, place, and trade, printed on cards, which } 
they give you in order that you may not forget 
them, and know the particulars if you should 
require to go in future. ‘hese practices we | 
would strongly recommend to be adopted in 
Bombay. You will in passing the streets have 
bills thrust into your hands of cheap shops, | 
tailors who profess to make a suit of clothes of , 
best cloth for less money than the cloth is to} 
be purchased at. These are men who have 
glossy, showy cloth that wears rough and will | 
not last. You have tea-dealers offering to sell 
tea at a less price than it is to be bought of 
that description at wholesale prices, this is| 
inferior or else adulterated tea; in February 


| 1841, a person was detected in London who 


collected leaves of tea after they had been used, 
and by a poisonous process gave them the 
appearancé of gunpowder green tea, and sold 
them to be mixed by professed cheap-tea 
dealers.’’ 

Jews. —“ In every trade there are these 
cheap professors, knives, scissors, and razors, | 
are made to sell, not to cut ; plated goods are 
manufactured with so little silver that they 
will not bear a second time cleaning. Glass 
which has been cast in moulds is sold for cut 
glass. Cotton-shirting is stiffened up, glazed 
and sold for flax-shirting. Cabbage-leaves are 
steeped in tobacco-water and made into cigars. | 
Cheap printed cottons are sold that will not! 
wash. Watches are made that only go whilst 
you carry them. Every trade has its disrepu- 
table branch. And the Jews are the principal 
sellers of these inferior articles. There may 


, be, and no doubt are, honourable exceptions 


among them. But it is seldom safe to deal 
with them; they always ask three or four 
times as much as they intend to take for their 
articles. ‘They call God to witness their articles. 
are first-rate, and it is of very rare occurrence 
that any person has any dealings with a Jew 
but what he discovers in some way or other 
that he has been cheated. We therefore say | 
always deal at a reputable shop. Whenever | 
you see a shop pretending to sell ¢ bankrupts’ | 
stocks at great sacrifice ;’ whenever you see a_ 
shop with goods to be sold at ‘immense sacri-| 
fice,’ pass it quietly by, and go to some quiet, 
business-like shop, not where there is a long | 
train of carriages waiting at the door, because | 
there if you walk in, you are not waited upon | 
until the carriage company are all served. | 
Also avoid making purchases at a shop where 
the front is very handsomely decorated and 
extravagantly fitted up, if you do you must 
contribute to the folly of the owner by paying 
in proportion for the show, besides that of the 
actual worth of the article you buy. These | 
shops are frequented by those who care little | 
for money; but for a man of moderate fortune | 
they are much more pleasant to look at and 
admire than make purchases at.’ 

Quacks. —** You will also read in news- 
papers advertisements for pills which cure ‘all 
sorts of headachs’ — ‘dinner pills’ —‘ antibi- 
lious pills’\—* cough drops’ with long comment 
upon their good qualities, and often testimonies 
of those who have been relieved by using these 
medicines,” 








Summer in Western France. 
Trollope, Esq. B.A. 
Trollope. 2 vols. 
Colburn. 

Tris “editing” has become a queer business, 
since even grown-up esquires and bachelors of 
arts cannot publish their own works withont 
the superintendence of their mothers. We 
wish we could get some good-natured person, 
of good name and literary repute, to edit 
for us, 

Divide the burden and partake the spoil, 


by A A, 
Edited by Frances 
8vo. London, 1841, 


or rather the toil, which is quite as nice a 
rhyme. But it is of no use wishing, and so 
we must on to review, in a summary manner, 
a Summer in the West of France. 

Chartres, Orleans, Blois, Tours, Saumur, 
Angers, Nantes, Clisson, Tiffauges, Bourbon. 
Vendée, Poitiers, Saintes, Rochefort, Bor. 
deaux, Angouléme, and Limoges, are the prin. 
cipal halts 5 and they and the country and places 
between each of them, are described in an 
extremely pleasant, and lively manner. We 
will quote the history of the three old-maiden 
sisters, who kept the hotel at ‘Tiffauges, as an 
instance :— 

“ Nice clean, tidy, good-humoured little old 
women they were, with spotiess white caps 
whose long pendent fillets — * barbes’ they 
call them—fell upon their shoulders, and, con. 
trasting with their black dresses, gave them 
the appearance of nuns. They all three had 
very fine, long, silvery grey hair, and sharp 
black eyes, still as bright as they could have 
heen forty or fifty years ago. And, as far as] 
could judge from features which had borne the 
brunt of between sixty and seventy years, 
want of personal attraction could not have 
been the cause of their having all three re. 
mained spinsters in a land where that honour. 
able though much-reviled estate is so uncommon, 
T found that I was right in so conjecturing; 
for the good old ladies desired nothing better 
than to chatter, and I was soon master of 
their whole biography. IT should have been 
so sooner still, but that they could not agree 
who should be spokeswoman. Each caught 
the words of her neighbour’s mouth the instant 
either began to speak, and went on witli the 
well-known sentence which was to follow, so 
that their story assumed very much the nature 
of a catch. It was, however, a sufficiently 
melancholy one, though it seemed, from their 
manner of telling it, to be now rather a matter 
of pride than of any other feeling to the poor 
old women, who appeared so eager to talk of 
their misfortunes. Denuded of all the inter- 
ruptions and amplifications of ¢ Oui, monsieur, 
comme ma seeur vous vient de dire’—' Con- 
cevez vous ’—Taisez vous, done, ma seur; 
il n’y a pas besoin de dire tout cela a monsieur. 
Il comprend que,’ &c., their tale was simply 
this. ‘They were the daughters of one of the 
richest farmers of the Bocage ; and this is not 
saying little for their station in the world. 
Many of the farmers were, in relation to their 
wants and ideas, very wealthy. Thrifty, ir- 
dustrious, and economical, living simply and 
unostentatiously though substantially and well, 
the holder of a small farm, for there were few 
large ones, frequently amassed a considerable 
capital. In many instances this was the acct 
mulation of more than one generation. Though 
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in very many cases no leases were granted, the and shrivelled spinsters, alone in the world, |the domains on the neighbouring coast, have 
seigneur and the farmer had perfect confidence without a single family tie, or a being in the|ever since continued free, according to the 
in each other; and the son succeeded to his| world to whom they could look to tend their | signification of their name, Colliberts, being 
father’s farm as regularly as the seigneur’s son | declining years, or smooth the thorny path | derived from ‘ col,’ neck or head,—and ‘libre,’ 
succeeded to the estate. Sometimes the wealth | of infirmity and age! The very day but one| free. They have always lived by themselves, 
thus accumulated assumed, in the cultivator’s | before they were to have been married, it was | never intermarrying or mixing in any other 
dwelling, a more visible appearance, in the| known throughout the scattered granges of the | way with the surrounding population.» They 
shape of various utensils of silver, large stores | village that the curé had been forcibly taken | support themselves by fishing, and most of 
of fine linen, handsomely carved and highly- {from his house by armed soldiers, and that the their families live entirely in their boats. 
polished cherry-wood chests and presses, &c. ; | offices of the church must, consequently, remain | Some few have constructed huts on the sand. 
jut, for all this, the habits of the owner’s life|unperformed. This was the first signal for A number of strange ideas and superstitions 
were not changed, and the store went on in-| resistance. The peasants assembled unani-) existed with regard to them among the in- 
creasing. Of this class was the father of my! mously, pursued the captors of their curé, and | habitants of the neighbouring districts. They 
heroines; and they were his only children. effected his rescue. Similar events had taken | were believed to be Pagans ; and especially to 
One brother, who had been born the hope of! place in the neighbouring parishes. Larger| worship the rain. It is, indeed, likely enough 
the house, heir to the family savings, and bodies of the inhabitants were assembling, | that they may have. continued Pagans to a 
anticipated successor in the farm, died an infant.| with the most influential gentlemen of the; much later period than the other inhabitants 
The three sisters, therefore, were great heir-' district at their head ; and measures for at-/of the country. But they have certainly been 
esses ; Set une belle n’est pas moins belle pour | tempting to rid the country of the Republican | Christians, as far as a very dark ignorance 
cela, vous savez, aux yeux d’un amant,’ inter-| troops were being concerted. It was now! would permit them to be, for several gene. 
rupted one of the subjects of the tale. Suitors|no longer a time for marrying or giving in /|rations. his and other prejudices against 
were numerous ; so much so, they all joined in| marriage. Events followed each other rapidly. them caused them to be in some sort a pro- 
assuring me, as to be ‘vraiment ennuyants,’|'The whole force of the parish in which the scribed people, and, doubtless, tended to per- 
But a Vendéean farmer's heiress is not a prize sisters lived, and of those adjoining to it, left petuate the perfect isolation of them from the 
to be caught by the first comer. The rich their homes to join in the deliverance of their | rest of the population. ¢ Ils avaient,’ says an 
peasants dread a * mésalliance’ as much as a, country; and all three of the intended bride. historian of the neighbouring abbey of Maille- 
Rohan or a Montmorenci; and none but the grooms fell together, with their purposed fa- | zais, ‘ pour toute fortune des barques, des filets, 
eldest sons of farmers known to be wealtiry ther-in-law, in one of the first disastrous skir-/ quelques cabanes ; encore etaient ils obligés de 
could be admitted as aspirants to the three mishes of the war, in a wood near the present les abandonner souvent a limmersion des 
heiresses’ fair hands. The possessors of such frontier of La Vendée and les Deux Sevres, eaux. Ces déplorables restes des Agesinates 
black eyes and such expectations were not, in which a considerable body of the insurgents Cambolectri erraient alors sur les gréves dé. 
however, likely to remain long without suitable had been hearing mass. Not long afterwards, | sertes; mais ils étaient libres; ils avaient 
proposals; and, before the eldest of the sisters | the bereaved orphans—for they had some time|& discrétion Vair, le soleil, la mer; et nul 
had completed her twentieth year, they were: previously lost their mother—were obliged to} dans ce monde ne pouvait leur imposer de 
all engaged to eligible * partis.” But they were abandon their dwelling, with a great number | serviles travaux.’ It is not surprising that a 
then on the eve of evil ays. The storm,\of others similarly cireumstanced, and suc- | race so characterised, and existing under such 
which was already pouring out its fury on the ceeded with much difficulty in reaching the | circumstances, should be hastening towards ex- 
capital and larger towns, had not yet burst place of security in the forest of Grala, which | tinction, It is in accordance with a law that 
over these remote and peaceful fields. But it has been before mentioned. By some means or | all experience seems to prove universal in such 
was even then rolling, with hoarse and ominous other—probably by hiding the money which | cases, that it should be so, There are many 
sound, above the heads of the alarmed inhabit- was in the house, for the farmers often kept | other instances of the descendants of a distinct 
ants. To use the words attributed to a pea- the bulk of their savings by them in cash—a|race having preserved their distinctive pecu- 
sant by the author of the‘ Lettres Vendéennes,’ sufficient portion of their property was saved to/liarities in the midst of another people, both 
and which are, as nearly as possible, to the establish them, on the return of tranquillity, in| races being nearly equal in point of civilisation. 
same purport as those used by the youngest of the house I have attempted to describe; and | But I know no other case of a tribe remaining 
my landladies:—‘ Petit & petit les jours de I presume to support them there also: for) almost in a savage state, in the immediate 
danse et de chasse devinrent plus raves. On there was small appearance about the place of | vicinity of civilisation, for so long a period 
wmmenca a dire dans le pays que le peuple their trade as publicans being sufficient to sup-| as that during which the Colliberts of Poitou 
allait étre bien plus heureux qu’autrefois ; et port any body.” | have existed. The cause of this singularity is, 
plus on nous le répétait et moins nous avions| ‘The following is an interesting notice of a! probably, to be found in the fact that these un- 
de joie et de bonheur. Des inconnus par- peculiar race :— | fortunate outcasts possessed nothing what- 
conraient nos campagnes ; ils nous disaient de ‘* Not far to the south-east of Fontenay, | soever to excite the cupidity of their more 
nous défier des nobles; que ¢’étaient nos plus! among the marshes and dikes about the mouth | civilised and more powerful neighbours. But 
grands ennemis ; qu ils avaient fait une ligue of the Sévre Niortaise, and on the neighbour-| the natural tendency of every population to 
avec les prétres pour nous rendre esclaves.... ing coast, may still be found a few remaining | increase is not, in their case, sufficiently strong 
Mais ces propos-li ne prenaient pas dans notre specimens of a race of people, now nearly ex-| to struggle against the numerous checks inci- 
pays” Situated in one of the most secluded tinct, which have engaged a good deal of the| dental to their habits and miserable mode of 
districts of the Bocage, the family of my host-| attention of the Poitevin antiquaries aud his-j life. And in a few years the Colliberts will, in 
esses and their neighbours paid little attention torians. They are termed Colliberts, and have, | all probability, have disappeared from the face 
to these things, but congratulated themselves! under that appellation, been a distinct people! of the earth, without their extinction having 
that they were Vendéeans instead of Parisians,| from a period beyond the earliest records of | been accelerated by any acts of the neighbour- 
and went on in their old way, fearing God andj history. Throughout the feodal period, they | ing population.” 
honouring the king, and devotedly attached to) were never serfs or vassals; and though the| Reflecting back on antiquities, or painting 
their priests and seigneurs. Meanwhile, affairs| feodal maxim, * Nulle terre sans seignenr,’ | existing manners, Mr. ‘Trollope rambles on 
infinitely more interesting to the three heir-|could hardly be said to be broken through in| from one agreeable subject to another ; so that 
esses, as they then thought, than the convul-| their case, inasmuch as they lived almost|his work is truly a great variety of light and 
sious of the nation, and the death-struggle of | entirely in their boats; yet miserable as their | entertaining matter. We now exemplify one 
its social system, were also progressing towards | existence seems to have been, they never ap-j of the former class :— 
adénoiiment, Though the youngest was only| pear to have been inclined to change it for the| ‘+ It is impossible to find space here even to 
Just turned eighteen years old, it had been) less free comforts of their neighbours on the} enumerate all the subjects upon which very 
determined that the sisters should all three belland. ‘The most generally received and best! interesting matter might be found in the by- 
| founded opinion respecting these singular peo-| paths of Poitevin local history, but T cannot 


married on the same day. The courtship, with 
all its old-fashioned usages and peculiar cere-| ple is, that they are the remains of the indi-| resist introducing to the reader, before we 
mouies ; its nocturnal serenades, and dances at| genous tribe of Agesinates Cambolectri, who} leave Poitiers, * Les Penitens d’Amour,’ a 
neighbouring fétes and village festivals, had} were chased by the Romans into the solitudes | society which formed itself in Poitou in the 
lasted its due period ; and the important day|and marshy shallows, which abound in this | early part of the fourteenth century. Nothing 
was fixed. Mais homme propose, pendant | part of the coast ; and who, not being worth|can be more curiously characteristic of the 


que Dien dispose !?,... Fixed, alas! what is} the trouble of pursuing into their watery fast-|epoch than the little history of this * con. 
man’s fixing ? Here were the three brides,| nesses, either then by the Roman conquerors, | frérie,’ or club. A tolerably accurate idea 
whose marriage-day had been fixed, three old| or at a subsequent period by the feodal lords of | may be formed from it of the morality of that 
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age in France, while it illustrates amusingly 
and instructively enough the unhealthy con- 
dition of the minds which, with a morbid love 
of excitement, and in the absence of every 
rational and legitimate object of ambition or use- 
ful occupation, could engender such monstrosi- 
ties. These ‘penitents of love,’ a title which 
seems to have been burlesqued from that of 
some of the numerous religious confrévies, 
without the least shade of meaning, termed 
themselves also ‘ Gallois’ and ¢ Galloises.’ 
They professed themselves to be the most 
devoted slaves of the blind god, and ever 
ready to become martyrs in his cause. The 
excess of their devotion, and the strength of 
the tender passion, was to be proved and 
exhibited by an utter disregard of the change 
of the seasons. ‘Thus every dame and damsel, 
knight and squire, who was initiated into this 
new order, which rapidly increased its num- 
bers, was bound to clothe themselves in the 
lightest possible garments during the ex. 
tremity of winter, and to muffle themselves up 
in innumerable blankets in the greatest heats 
of summer. When all nature was drooping 
beneath the fierce sun of July and August, 
they were bound to sit by a large fire; and, in 
December and January, any Gallois or Gal- 
loise who should have had fire in his or her 
house, or have neglected to garnish their cham- 
bers with green boughs, and throw open all 
their windows, would have been held a traitor 
to his vows and to love, and have been igno- 
miniously thrust from the society. All this 
was done, says a Puitevin writer, ‘sans doute 
pour faire allusion au pouvoir de l'amour, qui 
optre les plus étranges métamorphoses.’ Every 
member of the society chose, as his mistress, 
the wife of some other member of the club; 
and, whenever he visited the object of his affec- 


tions, the husband was obliged, by the laws of 


the society, to leave the coast clear, and shew 
himself no more in the house till his guest had 
departed. ‘ Quand il entrait, le mari le laissait 
le maitre de tout, et ne paraissait point dans la 
maison que son hote ne fut sorti.’” This deli- 
cate attention was, of course, reciprocated :— 
* Tl éprouvait a son tour la méme complaisance 
de la part de son confrére, lorsqu’il allait chez 
lui.’ To our island barbarism, such a degree 
of obliging hospitality may, perhaps, appear to 
be scarcely desirable as a general practice in 
society, and to merit some other evithet than 
that of ‘amiable ;’? but a modern author of more 
polite France, in speaking of the regulations of 
these ‘ Penitens d’Amour,’ terms their society 
‘une amiable follie.” This manner of life, and 
the amiable connexions thus formed, continued, 
we are told, until the greater part of the society 
were either dead, in the natural course of things, 
or had perished with cold: ‘Car,’ says the old 
author, who has handed down to us the history 
of this extraordinary society, ‘plusieurs tran- 
sissaient de pur froid, et mouraient tout roides 
de lez leurs amies, et aussi leurs amies de lez 
eux, en parlant de leurs amourettes; et eux 
moquant et bourdant de ceux, qui étaient bien 
vétus;’ others were all but frozen, and were 
brought to life again by rubbing and warming 
them...... ‘Si ne doute point,’ concludes the 
last cited author, with exquisite nazveté, and 
evident admiration of the heroes and heroines 
whose fate he records, ‘que ceux et celles qui 
sont morts en cet état, ne soient martyrs 
d’amour.’”” 

Here is a commercial hit :— 

*¢The town of Tonnay Charente had more 
importance before Louis XIV. constructed 
Rochefort ; but its trade is still considerable. 
It consists almost entirely of brandy, of which 





a vast quantity, and of the best quality, is 
shipped hence to every part of the world; but 
by far the largest quantity, and the most prime 
samples, to little England —that monopolising | 
little island, for whose use and gratification is| 
reserved all that is richest and rarest of earth’s | 
produce, and all that the best-skilled industry | 
of every nation can create most choice in the 
various arts in which each excels. Several | 
English ships were taking in their cargoes as I} 
passed by Tonnay Charente; and long lines of | 
nice-looking, trim, new casks, smart with in-| 
numerable hoops, were occupying the whole} 
length of the quay. All the Cognac brandy | 
comes down the river to this little port; and it} 
would require but the wreck of one or two of | 
those richly-freighted barges which descend the | 
stream with every tide, together with that of a} 
homeward-bound West Indiaman, opportunely | 
driven into the river for shelter, to make the, 
Charente run with most admirable punch, and 
furnish a draught which that exemplarily sober 
man, Mynheer Van Dunk, would admit to be 
worthy of a Hollander, though not quite so| 
deep as the Zuyder Zee. The commerce of, 
this port consists now nearly, if not entirely, of ; 
the exportation of brandy; and the wines of 
the surrounding district are deemed scarcely | 
worth drinking, even in France, much less are 
they good enough for exportation. It seems, 
however, that this was not the case formerly ; 
for, in a letter from Thomas Browne to his 
father, Dr. Browne of Norwich, the author of 
‘The Vulgar Errors,’ the writer says: ‘ Five, 
leagues from Xainctes, up the river Charente, 
stands the town of Coniac, or Cognac..... 
from whence cometh the Cognac wine, whereof 
we drink in England in summer.’ Leaving 
this spirituous little town behind us, we soon 
neared Rochefort, which we reached about ten 
o’clock, having performed the last part of our 
voyage between deep, black mud banks, which 
the retiring tide had left bare and hideous.” 

Trusting that these few specimens may serve 
as symbols of the entertainment provided 
through the whole of these volumes, and thus 
recommend them generally to readers, we must 
now conclude with a more grave summing up 
of the author’s final impressions :— 

“ The spectacle presented to his contempla- 
tion is that of a nation advancing in physical 
prosperity, while it is rapidly sinking into moral 
barbarism ; of a vast people hastening to de- 
struction by reason of the dissolution of every | 
tie that binds men together into societies. | 
When the utter corruption, emptiness, faith-' 
lessness, and hypocrisy, of both church and 
state in the later, and what are even still 
deemed the splendid and glorious (!) days of 
the old French monarchy, were such that the 
nation could no longer be held together by 
them, and the social system was scattered into 
atoms at the Revolution, the men into whose 
hands fell the attempt at reconstruction—stand- 
ing alone amid ruins, unaided by traditions of 
former wisdom, having no superiors to guide 
but God alone, whom their material senses 
could not see, and no laws but his, which, as 
being in part mysteries, they could not compre- 
hend, and therefore rejected —set their hands 
to the work before them, with the intention of 
providing all for their new nation, which, ac- 
cording to the reasonings of their intellect, man 
seemed to want. The principles by which the 
wealth of nations is created and increased were 
studied, and not without some success. The 
nation has been and is still increasing in riches 
to the present day. And now may be seen—a 
notable lesson for the whole civilised world — 
the fortunes and fate of a society so constituted. | 


P| 
A practical, if not theoretical, materialism, al. 
most universal, — progressive demoralisatiyy, 
cold, isolated individualism, the necessary off. 
spring of much-vaunted independence, —im. 
measurable, avowed, and theorised selfishness, 
—an aristocracy of wealth rapidly superseding 
all other distinctions,—severation of the classes 
of society, each from that above and below it, 
—a populace restless, discontented, craving, 
learning daily to believe nothing, wretched, 
hating its rulers: —thus works the curse, the 
awarded punishment, and not less naturally in. 
evitable result, of nationally abandoning spirit. 
ualism for materialism, worshipping sense, and 
extirpating Faith. The lesson is not a pleasant 
one to read, the more so that, besides the cos. 
mopolite interest which a Catholic must feel ix 
the fate of this great nation of so many. millions 
of souls, we cannot disguise from our eyes our 
own danger, ‘ Provimus ardet Ugalegon!' 
Are we uninfluenced by the causes of our 
neighbours’ conflagration ? Are there no points 
of similarity between the two nations? Alas! 
the answer to that question must be one very 
far from tranquillising or satisfactory. But 
we have yet a hope, a standard, and a raily. 
ing point which France has lost. We have 
yet our Church. With us that salt, whieh 
God has given to preserve and civilise mankind, 
has not quite lost its savour; and by His bless. 
ing may our earth be yet so seasoned with it, 
as to be preserved from the rottenness and dis. 
solution which is so imminently threatening 
our neighbour people !” 


Robin Goodfellow: with an Introduction. By 
For the Percy 





J. Payne Collier, Esq. 

Society. 

WE have elsewhere noticed this volume and 
the Society for whose members it has been re- 
printed; but we find in it several matters so 
curious, that, though often imitated since by 
later biographers of the illustrious hero, we 
are tempted to lay a specimen or two before the 
public ; and the more so, as the book is sealed 
from the world, and only accessible to sub- 
scribers. The birth of Robin, as related by the 
hostess, claims our first attention, and shews 
what was thought of the fair race in good old 
imaginative times. It runs as follows :— 

“ Once upon a time, a great while agoe, when 
men did eate more and drinke lesse,— then 
men were more honest, that knew no knavery 
then some now are, that confesse the knowledge 
and deny the practise — about that time (when 
so ere it was) there was wont to walke many 
harmlesse spirits called fayries, dancing in 
brave order in fayry rings on greene hills with 
sweete musicke (sometime invisible) in divers 
shapes: many mad prankes would they play, 
as pinching of slats black and blue, aid mis- 
placing things in ill-ordered houses; but lov- 
ingly would they use wenches that cleanly 
were, giving them silver and other pretty 
toyes, which they would leave for them, some- 
times in their shooes, other times in their 
pockets, sometimes in bright basons and other 
cleane vessels. Amongst these fayries was there 
a hee fayrie: whether he was their king or no 
I know not; but surely he had great govern- 
ment and commaund in that country as you 
shall heare. This same hee fayry did love @ 
proper young wench, for every night would he 
with other fayries come to the house, and there 
dance in her chamber ; and oftentimes shee 
was forced to dance with him, and at his de- 
parture would hee leave her silver and jewels, 
to expresse his love unto her. At last this 
mayde was with childe, and being asked who 
was the father of it, she answered a man that 
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nightly came to visit her, but earely in the 
morning he would go his way, whither she 
knew not, he went so suddainly. Many old 
women, that then had more wit than those 
that are now living and have lesse, sayd that a 
fayry had gotten her with childe: and they 
bid her be of good comfort, for the childe must 
needes be fortunate that had so noble a father 
as a fayry was, and should worke many strange 
wonders. ‘To be short, her time grew on, and 
she was delivered of a man childe, who (it 
should seeme) so rejoyced his father’s heart, 
that every night his mother was supplied with 
necessary things that are befitting a woman in 
child-birth, so thatin no meane manner neither; 
for there had shee rich imbroidered cushions, 
stooles, carpits, coverlets, delicate linnen : then 
for the meate, she had capons, chickins, mutton, 
lambe, phesant, snite, woodcocke, partridge, 
quaile. ‘Che gossips liked this fare so well, that 
she never wanted company: wine had shee of 
all sorts, as muskadine, sacke, malmsie, clarret, 
white and bastard: this pleased her neighbours 
well, so that few that came to see her, but they 





had home with them a medicine for the fleaes. 
Sweet meates too had they in such aboundance | 
that some of their teeth are rotten to this day ;| 
and for musicke shee wanted not, or any other 
thing she desired. All praysed this honest 
fayry for his care, and the childe for his beauty, 
and the mother for a happy woman. In briefe, 
christened hee was, at the which all this good 
cheare was doubled, which made most of the 
women so wise, that they forgot to make them- 
selves unready, and so lay in their cloathes ; and 
none of them the next day could remember the 
child’s name, but the clarke, and hee may 
thanke his booke for it, or else it had been 
utterly lost. So much for the birth of little 
Robin.” 

This is very facetious and humorous; and 
then we come to Robin’s childish tricks and 
more mature exploits after he was endowed by 
his father, Auberon, alias Obreon, alias Oberon, 
with the power of assuming any form he 
leased. Robin’s metamorphoses are full of 
} D P : : 
tun, and he introduces a number of songs into 
his rambles. ‘These are sung to the following 
tunes, which must have been popular two cen- 
tures ago :— 

“ Rejoice Bagpipes,” “ Watton’s Towne’s 
End,” * I have beene a fiddler these fifteene 
yeeres” (but it seems impossible that the words 
could have been sung to this rhyme or mea- 
sure*), ** The Spanish Pavin,” ** What care 
I how faire she be ?”? *¢ The Coranto,” * The 
Jovial Tinker,” ** Broome,” *¢ To him Bun.” 
The latter may be quoted as a sample; it is 
sung by Robin in his dance among the fairies, 
his father’s loving subjects :— 

“Round about, little ones, quick and nimble, 

Inand out wheele about, run, hop, or amble. 

Joyne your hands lovingly ; well done, musition ! 

Mirth Keepeth man in health like a physition, 

Elves, urchins, goblins all, and little fairyes 

That doe fillch, blacke, and pinch mayds of the 

dairyes ; 

Make a ring on the grasse with your quicke measures, 

Tom shall play, and He sing for all your pleasures. 

Pinch and Patch, Gull and Grim, 
_Goe you together ; 
For you can change your Shapes 
Like to the weather. 
Sib and Tib, Licke and Lull, 
You all have trickes, too ; 
Little Tom Thumb that pipes 
shall goe betwixt you. 
Tom, tickle up thy pipes 
Till they be weary : 
I will laugh, ho, ho, hoh ! 
And make me merry. 
Make a ring on this grasse 
With your quicke measures : 
Tom shall play, I will sing 


For all your pleasures. 


* Ex. gr, “ Blacke Tam from head to foote, 








And all doth come by chimney soote.” 


The moone shines faire and bright, 
And the owle hollows, 
Mortals now take their rests 
Upon their pillows ; 
The bats abroad likewise, 
And the night raven, 
Which does use for to call 
Men to Deaths haven. 
Now the mice peepe abroad, 
And the cats take them, 
Now doe young wenches sleepe, 
Till their dreams wake them. 
Make a ring on the grasse 
With your quicke measures: 
Tom shall play, I will sing 
For all your pleasures.” 


In return for his contributions to the har- 
mony of the evening, some of the company 


mentioned in the chorus tell him of their ex- 


|before philosophy pretended to teach them 
jevery thing, and perhaps fairy pinches were as 
| efficacious as some mechanics’ institutions and 
jlectures on sciences. At any rate people 


| Seemed to be as merry and happy then as they 
jaro now. 





G. CRUIKSHANK’S OMNIBUS. 
{Second Trip.] 
Iv is seldom we are seduced into a second 
| paper on the starting of a contemporary vehicle, 
but we are so desirous to give the most merito- 
jrious and most ingenious proprietor of the 
| Omnibus a lift, that we offer no apology for 
|Setting some other of his merits (which we 


ploits, and, as they may be new to many of our | could not do last week) before our readers. 


readers, we copy a specimen :— 


| Those in the colonies and foreign lands will, 


‘The Trickes of the Fayry called Pinch. |W are sure, be particularly pleased with our 


After that wee have danced in this manner as 
you have beheld, I, that am called Pinch, do 
goe about from house to house: sometimes I 
find the dores of the house open; that negli- 
gent servant that left them so, I doe so nip 


him or her, that with my pinches their bodyes | 


are as many colors as a mackrels backe. Then 
take I them, and lay I them in the doore, 
naked or unnaked I care not whether: there 
they lye, many times till broad day, ere they 
waken. ’ Sometimes I 
find a slut sleeping in the chimney corner, when 
she should be washing of her dishes, or doing 
something else which she hath left undone: 
her I pinch about the armes, for not laying her 
armes to her labor. Some I find in their bed 
snorting and sleeping, and their houses lying 
as cleane as a nasty doggs kennell; in one 
corner bones, in another eg-shells, behind the 
doore a heap of dust, the dishes under feet, and 
the cat in the cubbord: all these sluttish trickes 
I doe reward with blue legges and blue armes. 
I find some slovens too, as well as sluts: they 
pay for their beastlinesse too, as well as the 
women-kind ; for if they uncase a sloven and 
not unty their points, | so pay their armes that 
they cannot sometimes untye them, if they 
would. Those that leave foule shooes, or goe 
into their beds with their stockings on, I use 
them as [ did the former, and never leave them 
till they have left their beastlinesse. 

But to the good I doe no harme, 

But cover them, and keep them warme : 

Sluts and slovens I doe pinch, 

And make them in their beds to winch. 

This is my practice, and my trade; 

Many have I cleanly made. 

“ The Trickes of the Fayry called Pach.— 
About mid-night do I walke, and for the trickes 
I play they call me Pach. When I find a slut 
asleepe, I smut her face if it be cleane; but if 
it be durty, I wash it. - . 
Those that I find with their heads nitty and 
scabby, for want of combing, I am_ their 
barbars, and cut their hayre as close as an apes 
tayle: or else clap so much pitch on it, that 
they must cut it off themselves to their great 
shame. Slovens also that neglect their masters 
businesse, they doe not escape. Some I find 
that spoyle their masters horses for want of 
currying: those I do daube with grease and 
soote, that they are faine to curry themselves 
ere they can get cleane. Others that for lazi- 
nesse will give the poore beasts no meate, 
I oftentimes so punish them with blowes, that 
they cannot feed themselves they are so sore.” 

It may be observed that few of the fairy tricks 
are represented as being purely mischievous 
or ill-natured. On the contrary, they seem to 
have been invented (when education was not 
so rife as in our day) for the purpose of 
inculeating order, cleanliness, and good habits. 
They were the simple precepts of the poor 


|enabling them to taste a sample of George’s 
{graphic humours. In his notes upon the pub- 
lished memoir of his life we read :-— 

**« He sometimes sits at his window to see the pa- 
| trons of ¢ Vite Condick Ouse’ on their way to that well- 
known locality on Sundays,’ &c. 
| ‘As my ‘extraordinary memory’ is after. 
{wards defined to be ‘something resembling a 
; Supernatural gift,’ it ought to enable me to re- 
collect this habit of mine; yet I should have 
{deemed myself as innocent of such a mode 
| of spending the Sabbath as Sir Andrew Agnew 
himself, but for this extraordinary discovery. 
I am said to have ‘ the most vivid remembrance 
of any thing droll or ludicrous ;’ and yet I can- 
not remember sitting at the window ‘on a 
Sunday ’ to survey the motley multitude stroll- 
ing towards * Vite Condick Ouse.’ I wish the 
invisible girl would sell me her secret. 

*** He is a very singular, and, in some respects, ec- 
centric man, considered, as what he himself would call, a 
* social being.’ The ludicrous and extraordinary fancies 
with which his mind is constantly teeming often impart a 
sort of wildness to his look, and peculiarity to his manner, 
which would suffice to frighten from his presence those 
unacquainted with him. He is often so uncourteous and 
abrupt in his manner as to incur the charge of seeming 
rudeness.’ 

“ Though unaccustomed to spend the Sab- 
bath-day in the manner here indicated, I have 
never yet been regarded as Saint George ; 
neither, on the other hand, have I ever before 
been represented as the Dragon! Time was, 
when the dove was not more gentle; but now 
I‘ frighten people from my presence,’ and the 
isle from its propriety. The ‘ Saracen’s Head’ 
is all suavity and seductiveness compared to 
mine. Forty thousand knockers, with all their 
quantity of fright, would not make up my 
sum. I enter a drawing-room, it may be sup- 
posed, like one prepared to go the whole griffin. 
Gorgons, and monsters, and chimeras dire, are 
concentrated by multitudes in my person. The 
aspect of Miss Jemima Jones, who is enchant- 
ing the assembled party with ‘See the con. 
quering hero comes,’ instantaneously assumes 
the expression of a person singing * Monster, 
away!’ All London is Wantley, and all Want- 
ley is terror-stricken wherever I go. Iam as 
uncourteous as a gust of wind, as abrupt as a 
flash of lightning, and as rude as the billows of 
the sea. But of all this, be it known that I 
am ‘unconscious.’ This is acknowledged ; 
‘he is himself unconscious of this,’ which is 
true to the very letter, and very sweet it is to 
light at last upon an entire and perfect fact. 
But enjoying this perfect unconsciousness — 
sharing it moreover with my- friends, why 
wake me from the delusion! why excite my 
imagination, and unstring my nerves, with 
visions of nursery-maids flying lefore me in 
my suburban walks — of tender innocents in 
arms frightened into fits at my approach, of 
tive-bottle men turning pale in my presence, of 
banqueting-halls deserted on my entrance !” 


> 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
| If Yorick’s single skull gave rise to a crowd 
of moral homilies, what ought this Golyotha, 
this pyramidal catacomb, to suggest? Where 
be his battles and his victories now, his bulle. 
tins which astounded the earth, his decrees 
which made and unmade potentates and na. 
tions? Alas, quite chopfallen! The bony 
spectral hand is laid upon the rusty and im. 
passive sword; the imperial eagle mocks the 
remains of those who fed the vulture and the 
carrion on many a bloody field; the tricolor 
waves beside the pale corpse, and the cap of 
liberty fits not the regenerating temples of 
those whom all-conquering Death has en. 
'franchised. Here, beneath the crowning apex 
of departed ambition, lie the grinning me. 
morials of war:—of captains, and generals, 
and marshals, and dukes, and princes, and 
kings. Five-and-twenty years ago they were 
al! mad for glory—look at their glory and do- 
minion now under the ludicro-pathetic pencil 
of a mere Omnibus man! But we conclude 
with his own observations on the subject ; and 
again heartily recommend his work to the 
popularity he and it so richly deserve :— 


| **¢€ On the removal of Napoleon’s remains, I prepared 
the above design for a monument; but it was not sent, 
because it was not wanted. There is this disadvantage 
about a design for his monument ;—it will suit nobedy 
else. This could not, therefore, be converted into a 
tribute to the memory of the late distinguished philoso- 
»her, Muggeridge, head master of the grammar-school at 
irchley ; nor into an embellishment for the mausoleum 
of the departed hero, Fitz-Hogg, of the Pipeclays. It 
very often happens, however, that when a monument to 

| @ great man turns out to be a misfit, it will, after awhile, 

be found to suit some other great man as well as if his 

measure had been taken for it. Just add a few grains to 

the intellectual qualities, subtract a scruple or so from 

, ‘ the moral attributes—let out the philanthropy a little and 

The figure of the hero in this cut is an ad-| liven by his personations. It is quite laugh- ‘take in the learning a bit—cli the public devotion, and 

rae ° . : him| able: “so foul and yet so fair.” | throw an additional handful of virtues into the domestic 
mirable caricature likeness, supposing him | able: ‘so foul and yet so fair. | scale—qualify the squint, in short, or turn the aquiline 
dressed in a grotesque style for some such Our other illustration is the monument to into a snub—these slight modifications observed, and any 

. i . : -IN | hero or philosopher may be fitted to a hair with a second- 
acting of Proverbs as we have seen him en | Napoleon. | hand monumental design. The standing tribute ‘ We 

| ne’er shall look upon his like again,’ is, of course, appli- 
| cable to every case of greatness.’ 
«« ¢ Is this the man of thousand thrones, 
Who strew’d our earth with hostile bones! 
And can he thus survive !’ 

‘* So Byron sang, in accents of astonishment, 
long before the object of it was even once 
buried. Is the note of wonder less called for, 
| and less natural now —now that the world has 
—_ to witness, not only the first, but the 
|second funeral of its Imperial Agitator? Is 

this Napoleon le Grand ! and looked Alexander 
lafter this fashion— barring the decorations o! 
‘his bony extremities !’’ 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





aca 


{ 
| Masterman Ready; or, the Wreck of the 
| Pacific. Written for Young People. by 
| Captain Marryat. 12mo. pp. 287. Lou 
| don, 1841, Longman and Co. 

|A most instructive little volume for youth. 
|and, at the same time, so amusing and interest- 
jing, that they will never fancy it has been 
|written for the sake of inculcating useful, 
i moral, and religious lessons. It is the tale of 
Ja Robinson-Crusoe family, wrecked on a coral 
jisland in the Pacific. Fortunately for Mr. 
‘and Mrs. Seagrave, their son William, au! 
jchildren Tommy and Caroline, they are av- 
| companied by Masterman Ready (an old and 
| experienced seaman, who has encountered many 
vicissitudes, and learned how to act under 
emergencies), and Juno, a negress nursemaid, 
who is the female Friday of this eventful his- 
tory. Of the manner in which it is told, we 
can give no better idea than that it follows 
closely on De Foe’s model ; is minute and cir- 
| cumstantial in its details, so as to look like 
actual truth; and that the saving of stores, 
pitching of tents, digging of wells, tracking 
through cocoa-tree woods, making turtle-ponds 
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and turning turtles, fishing, building houses, | exchange mutually advantageous, but more so the most enlightened nation of their time, 
| with a great many excellent qualities, full of 
‘honour, generosity, politeness, and chivalry. 
; They conquered and held the major part of 
‘Spain for many hundred years; introduced 
And here, my boy, | 


| 
| 


&e. &e., are all described with curious fidelity. 
{here are also animated descriptions of tropical 
scenery, and the phenomena of tropical cli- 
mates ; the whole calculated to impress the mind 
with valuable information, and, applied by na- 
tural reflections, to enforce the necessity for 
active human exertions instead of despondency, 
and a reliance on a merciful Providence when 
surrounded by difficulties and dangers. We 
will quote only one passage to indicate the 
manner in which these wholesome instructions 
are conveyed :— 

“ Ready worked with the spade, while Mr. 
Seagrave ‘and William cut the potatoes in 
pieces, so as to have an eye in each piece; and 
while they were thus occupied, William said to 
his father, in the course of their conversation,— 
‘Father, you promised me the day after we 
left the Cape of Good Hope, that you would 
explain to me why it was so called, and also the 
nature of a colony. Will you do so now ?’ 
‘Iwill, my dear boy: but you must listen to 
me attentively; and if you do not understand 
what I say, recollect you tell me so, and I will 
try toexplain it to you. 


sea, but such has not always been the case. 
The earliest navigators of modern times were 
the Spanish and Portuguese. The Spaniards 
discovered South America, and the Portuguese 
the East Indies. At that time, now more than 
300 years ago, England was not the powerful 
nation which she now is, and had compara- 


tively few ships; neither could the English, | 
in enterprise, be compared to the Spanish | 


and Portuguese nations. The Portuguese, 
in attempting a passage to the Last Indies, 
arrived at the Cape of Good Hope; but at that 
period ships were very small compared to what 
they are now; and it blew so hard about this 
cape, that they could not sail round it, and 


You have been told | 
that we English are now the masters of the: 


to the mother-country than to the colony, as 
|the mother-country, assuming to herself the 
right of supplying all the wants of the colony, 
has a market for the labour of her own people, 
| without any competition. 
you may observe what a parallel there is be- 
{tween a colony and the mother-country and a 
child and its parent. In infancy, the mother- 
country assists and supports the colony as an 
infant 5 as it advances and becomes vigorous, 
the colony returns the obligation: but the 
|parallel does not end there. As soon as the 
colony has grown strong and powerful enough 
| to take care of itself, it throws off the yoke of 
subjection, and declares itself independent ; just 
as @ son, who has grown up to manhood, leaves 
his father’s house, and takes up a business to 
gain his own livelihood. This is as certain 
to be the case, as it is that a bird, as soon 
as it can fly, will leave its parent’s nest. We 
jhave had a great example of it in the United 
| States, which, fifty years ago, were colonies 
ito Great Britain, but are now fast becoming 
,one of the most powerful nations. ‘ But is it 
not very ungrateful of a colony to leave the 
mother-country, which has protected it so long, 
as soon as it no longer requires its assistance ?” 
‘It may at first appear to be so; but, on reflec. 
tion we must decide otherwise; the mother- 
country has been more than repaid for what it 
has done for the colony long before the colony 
is able to throw off its dependence ; and, after 
a certain time, the rights assumed by the 
mother-country become too onerous to bear: 
you must not treat a grown-up man as you 
would a child.’ *‘ Now, father, answer me 
another question. You said that nations rise 
jand fall ; and you have mentioned the Portu- 
guese as a proof. Will England ever fall, and 
be of no more importance than Portugal is 
jnow ?’ * We can only decide that question by 


they at first called it Cabo Tormentoso, or the ; looking into history ; and history tells us that 
Stormy Cape. At last they succeeded in their} such is the fate ‘of all nations. We must, 
attempts, and then it was called the Cabo da | therefore, expect that it will one day be the 
Buona Speranza, or Cape of Good Hope. They | fate of our dear country. At present we see 
arrived safe at India, and, taking possession of | no appearance of it, any more than we perceive 
many parts, carried on a trade which was aj the latent seeds of death in our own bodies; 
source of great wealth to their country. You) but still the time arrives when man must die, 
understand me?’ ‘Yes, papa.’ ‘ My dear boy, | and so it must be with nations. Did the Portu- 
you know very well that a man is born, arrives | guese, in the height of their prosperity, ever 
at manhood and strength, grows old, decays, | think that they would be reduced to what they 
aud dies. As it is with man, so it is with|are now? Would they have believed it ? 
nations. The Portuguese were then in their | Yes, my dear boy, the English nation must in 
manhood as a nation; but other nations rose | time meet with the fate of all others. There 
up in strength ; and among others the Dutch, |are various causes which may hasten or pro- 
who were the first to dispute with the Portu- j tract the period ; but, sooner or later, England 
guese the commerce of the Indies: gradually | will no more be mistress of the seas, or boast 
they wrested their colonies from them, and car- | of her possessions all over the world.’ ‘ I hope 
tied on the trade in their stead. Then the/it will be a long while first.’ * And so does 
English forced their way there, seized upon the | every Englishman who loves his country. Re- 
colonies of both Dutch and Portuguese, and | collect that when the Roman empire was in the 
have ever since held possession. Portugal, | height ofits power, Great Britain was peopled by 
that was once the most enterprising nation in jmere barbarians and savages. Now Rome has 
the world, is now a mere cipher; the Dutch disappeared, and is only known in history, and 
have gradually decreased in their importance: |by the relics of its former greatness, while 
while the sun is said, aud very truly, never to| England ranks among the highest of nations. 
set upon the English possessions; for, as the 
world turns round to it, the sun shines either 


Africa peopled ?—by barbarians and savages ; 
‘pon one portion or another of the globe which 


How is the major portion of the continent of 


arts and sciences then unknown, and were 
as brave and heroic as they were virtuous and 
honourable.” 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION AND MR. NASMYTH. 


| Letter Addressed to the Members of the Council 
of the. British Association for the Encourage- 
ment of Science. By Alexander Nasmyth, 
Esq. 13 A, George Street, Hanover Square. 
Dated 17th April, 1841. 
Tue subjects of Mr. Nasmyth’s published 
letter are the theory of the developement of 
ivory, enamel, the pulp of the tooth, &c., as 
propounded by him at Birmingham, in August 
1839, the exclusion of his abstract from the 
* Transactions” of the British Association, the 
proceedings of the Council consequent thereon, 
and other matters connected therewith. Our 
readers will, perhaps—some of them, at least 
—remember our voluminous reports of Mr. 
Nasmyth’s papers in No. 1183 of the Literary 
Gazette ; and those interested in these matters, 
especially they who are of or connected with 
the medical profession, or otherwise engaged in 
physiological investigations, cannot fail to have 
noticed the controversy between Mr. Nasmyth 
and Mr. Owen, conducted with some warmth 
in several numbers of the ‘* Lancet,” and 
*¢ Medical Gazette,” for 1840. It is not our 
present purpose to revive discussion; we re- 
frained at the time from interference, although 
our name was much used, and somewhat 
abused in the altercation. But we refer to 
it now in order to remove an impression which, 
reflecting on our accuracy, remarks in the 
above letter are calculated to convey. Even 
these we should have passed, and not heeded 
their tone or tendency, depending on the high 
position —thanks to a discerning public! —the 
Literary Gazette holds, had they not been 
addressed to the Council of the British Associa- 
tion by the author of the papers reported by 
us, and which reports afford internal evidence 
of their having been drawn up from the papers 
themselves. We acknowledge that they were 
compiled from the MSS., and we were obliged 
to Mr. Nasmyth for that privilege. In several 
passages of his letter, however, stress is laid on 
“the hurried hebdomadal reports,” notwith- 
standing their source and the care we bestowed 
upon them; and in one place a charge of 
* ambiguity,” which it appears was brought 
against the reports by the Council, is attempted 
| by the writer to be excused and defended upon 
| the ground of the delicately physiological nature 
| of the investigation, admitted, it seems, by the 
| Council, as a reason of their incompetence to 
| decide in the matter. We thank him for this 
i shield. But we shall presently shew that we 
lacked not the courtesy. It was not the 
| ** ambiguity ” of the reports that required de- 
fending. Upon them he founded his case in 





1s a colony to our country.’ ‘Yes, I under- 
stand perfectly, papa; but now tell me why are 
England and other nations so anxious to have 
what you call colonies 2’ replied William. ‘ Be- 
cause they tend so much to the prosperity of 
the mother-country. In their infancy they 
generally are an expense to her, as they re- 
quire her care; but, as they advance, they are 
able to repay her by taking her manufactures, 


and who knows what they may become some | the controversy, and not upon the contents of 
future day ?? What! the negroes become a.; his own Report or Abstract; upon them, in a 
great nation?’ ‘hat is exactly what the letter published in the ‘¢ Lancet,” he explained 
Romans might have said in former days. | his views of dental developement; and upon 
What ! the British barbarians become a great. | them, according to the declaration of the review- 
nation ? and yet they have become so.’ ‘ But | ers in both the ** Lancet” and ‘* Medical Ga- 
the negroes, father, they are blacks.’ ‘ Very’! zette,” he had made his case quite clear (see Mr. 
true; but that is no reason to the contrary. | Nasmyth’s own acknowledgment, Notes, p. 8 
As to darkness of the skin, the majority of the , of the Letter). For the controversy, Owen 
Moors are quite as black as the negroes ; yet ' v. Nasmyth, our reports were good and sufficient 





and returning for them their own produce ; an 


they were once a great nation, aud, moreover, | evidence ; but between Mr. Nasmyth and the 4 
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Council of the Association they wear a different 
hue. At page 11, he says :— : 

* The Reports of my papers in the Literary 
Gazette I neither drew up myself, nor corrected 
for the press ; I never saw them, in fact, until 
they were before the public. I pointed out 
inaccuracies in them more than a year ago, and 
should have corrected more, had I attached any 
great importance to them, and had I not been 
in the daily expectation of the publication of 
my own Report. An example of their inaccu- 
racies may be seen by a comparison of the 
second and third columns of the second page 
(p. 598). In the second column it is stated, 
that ‘he (M. Schwann) supposes that these 
cylindrical cells of the pulp are the fibres of the 
tooth in their first stage, which does not at all 
coincide with Mr. Nasmyth’s observations ;” 
but in the next column it is stated that it was 
* Mr. Nasmyth’ who ‘ presumed that the cylin- 
drical cells of the pulp are only the fibres of 
the tooth in their first stage.’ Can there be a 
stronger proof than this of the illiberality and 
injustice of making this report. a standard 
whereby to estimate the accuracy of my own 
Abstract ?” 

The truth of the first sentence we admit, 
the reflection of the remainder we repel ;—and 
assert further that the inaccuracy quoted had 
origin in Mr. Nasmyth’s own MSS., for to that 
our report was most faithful. The ambiguity 
rests not on the hurried hebdomadal reports, 
but on the hurry of the drawing up of the 
original paper; and of this the present letter 
curiously affords evidence. At page 14 Mr. 
Nasmyth says :— 

*¢Schwann’s work was published in 1839, 
and I did not receive a copy of it until I had 
quite finished the preparation of my communi- 
cations to the meeting at Birmingham in the 
month of August of that year, and not, in 
short, until a few days before my departure for 
that town ; so that I had merely time to append 
to my paper the literal translation of a few 
prominent passages, my sole motive for giving 
which was a spirit of fairness and candour. 
These passages from Schwann have been erro- 
neously ascribed to me, a mistake which I cor- 
rected by a notice in the ‘ Medical Gazette’ 
fifteen months ago.” 

The having “had merely time to append to 
my paper the literal translation of a few promi- 
nent passages,” and these passages being inter- 
larded with Mr. Nasmyth’s observations, as- 
senting or dissenting; then the translation 
being pursued without sufficient distinctness, 
and the hurried nature of this appendage to 
the MSS.; all these have given rise to the in- 
accuracies reflected upon. Their source, not 
the hurry of the hebdomadal reports, we repeat, 
but that of the drawing up of the original paper. 
We were, at the time, aware of our reports in- 
volving, apparently, contradictions ; but we had 
not the opportunity of reference to the author 
of the papers, and we acted in strict conformity 
with the letter of what was before us. It is 
very possible to his own reading the inaccuracies 
were readily apparent; but we deny the re- 
flection that they were occasioned by the haste 
of reporting ; and the fairer course would have 
been that they should have been corrected 
more than fifteen months ago by Mr. Nasmyth 
in the Literary, and not, or certainly before 
they were commented upon and corrected in 
the ‘* Medical Gazette.” But we have said 
enough to establish our own accuracy, and re- 
move the impression the remarks in the letter 
might have conveyed to the minds, at least, of 
our younger readers, and which our silence 
would have tended to contirm. 


Since writing the foregoing, we have been for- | 


tunate enough to obtaina copy of Mr. Nasmyth’s 
own Report or Abstract, “reprinted from Vol. 
VIII. of the * Transactions of the Association ;’” 
its exclusion, however, from which volume has 


given rise to so much controversy and investi- | 


gation. We have carefully compared it with 
our No. 1183, and we cannot detect any inac- 
curacies to give rise to the reflections contained 
in Mr. Nasmyth’s letter of the 17th of April 
and elsewhere. The translation from Schwann 
is excluded from the abstract, allusion only 
being made in a note to the recent researches 
of Schwann on the structure of elementary 
tissues, &c. 
we conceive, disappears, and we can now com- 
prehend Mr. Nasmyth’s objection to making 
our whole report “a standard whereby to 
estimate the accuracy of his own abstract,” 
although not his reflections on the “ hasty heb- 
domadal reports.” But on this question, as 
existing between Mr. Nasmyth and the Council 
of the British Association, we refrain from 
comment. We cannot, however, conclude with- 
out saying a word in praise of the engravings 
‘of the original drawings appended to the printed 
copy of the abstract. 
culated, with the explanations of the author, to 
make clear his views. 


, ham, as also, subsequently, to illustrate a lecture 
{by Mr. Nasmyth at the Royal Institution. 
|The designs for the abstract, it appears, were 
| transferred to wood by the artist herself, Mrs. 
| Holmes, and coloured exactly like the originals. 
|'They do her great credit, and Mr. Nasmyth 
|very properly acknowledges her zeal and pro- 
|ficiency, and more particularly as they were 
exercised **in a branch of art which she had 
not previously practised.” 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Frivay, April 30.— Mr. Cowper ‘ On the 
Recent Improvements in Chronometers and 


Astronomical Clocks.’ 
of Mr. Dent, the effect of an increase of heat 
on the steel balance spring of a chronometer 
caused a loss in its time of nearly seven minutes 
in twenty-four hours for 68° of Fahrenheit: 
first by the elongation and extension of the 
spring, and secondly by the loss of its elastic 
force. The amount of the former was 79 se- 
conds, and of the latter 385 seconds, in 24 
hours. To compensate this variation the mo- 
mentum of the balance is made to vary by the 
expansion of two unequal metals (brass and 
steel); the brass, expanding by heat more than 
the steel, forces the rim of the balance into 
a curve, which carries weights nearer and 
farther from the centre. Damp atmosphere 
acting on the spring also causes a similar 
change in the rate of a chronometer. And 
this effect is obviated by Mr. Dent’s patent 
process (electro-metallurgic) of coating the steel 
balance-spring with pure gold. In order to 
make a chronometer go for an increased number 
of days, Mr. Cowper observed, it is necessary 
to multiply the number of teeth in the wheels, 
and, as a consequence, also to add to the 
strength of the main-spring. If this be done 
by increasing the thickness of the material, the 
liability to breakage is greater. Mr. Dent, in 
his patent chronometer, uses four thin main- 
springs, whereby the chance of breaking is re- 
duced, a mean power obtained, and the usually 
injurious pressure on the teeth of a single 
wheel prevented. It further admits of more 
general manufacture, the lathe, having a slide- 
rest, being the principal tool, and hand labour 
being reduced. Mr. Cowper next illustrated 





With its exclusion ‘ambiguity ”’ | 


They are admirably cal- | 
| of a flexible wire to move the ball of the pen- 
The original drawings, | 
executed by a lady, were exhibited at Birming- | 





! dent, in the chair. 


From the experiments | 





———. 
the effect of giving the impulse to a pendulum 
near to the point of suspension. When he 
struck a wooden rod or pendulum, having 4 
joint in the middle, above the centre, it bent in 
the joint ; also, but in a contrary direction, when 
the blow was given below; the rod bent alsy 
when it was struck near the point of sus. 
pension, in which, moreover, the greater part 
of the force was lost. But when the wooden 
pendulum was made to vibrate by striking jt 
near the centre of percussion, it moved in 4 
plane at right angles to the blow. In fact, the 
same force, directed to the centre of percussion, 
made the model pendulum vibrate without dis. 
tortion of figure, given near the point of sus. 
pension almost threw the stand over. Mr, 
Cowper’s illustration was introductory to the 
exhibition of Dent’s regulator, in which the 
impulse is given as near as can be determined 
to the centre of percussion. The effect was 
shewn, and the advantage explained by the 
pendulum-ball being suspended by a wire of 
0-06 inch diameter ; the vibration of the pen. 
dulum was without any perceptible disturbing 
motion. Had the impulse been given in the 
usual way near the point of suspension, the 
force could not have been conveyed by means 


dulum. Another advantage is, that if the pen. 
dulum vibrates 2 degrees from the perpendi. 
cular, 1° 45’ is free from the mechanical ar. 
rangement of the clock, or, in other words, 
that 1° 45’ is free vibration out of an are of 
2°,0. Mr. Dent exhibited in the library chro. 
nometers in action, with glass and steel ba. 
lance-springs, also his patent chronometers 
with their balance-springs coated with pure 
gold. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 
Professor H. H. Wilson, Presi- 
Major Sheppard exhibited 
a quantity of Roman coins, lately found at 
Felixstow, in Suffolk. Mr. Fitch, of Ipswich, 
exhibited specimens of the silver coins of 
Charles I. and James, found at Hadleigh in 
the same county. Mr. Clement Smythe ex- 
hibited a silver British coin, from Broughton, 
in Kent. Mr.C. R. Smith reported his ex- 
amination of a hoard of brass coins of Dio- 
cletian, Maximian, and Constantius, recently 
found on the banks of the Stour, at Holbrook ; 
which were forwarded to the Society by the 
Rev. J. B. Wilkinson and Mr. Reade for in- 
spection ; with three or four exceptions, these 
coins had the common reverse of * Genio Po- 
puli Romani,’ and were minted at Treves, in 
Gaul. One specimen, however, was noticed 
as being of extreme rarity, having on the ex- 
ergue the letters Lon, indicative of the Lon- 
don mint. Mr. Smith then read a paper 
giving a general view of the coins discovered 
of late years in the Thames, near London 
Bridge, which amount to several thousand, 
and range, with a few breaks, from Julius to 
Honorius, some being of great interest and 
rarity, such as those of Vespasian and Titus 
bearing the legend of ‘* Juda Capta,”’ and of 
Pius and Hadrian, reading “ Britannia.” One 
of the Maximian in gold was also pointed out 
as being unique. It reads on the reverse 
SALVS AVGGG, and in the exergue ML, from 
which was inferred that it was struck by 
Carausius at London, with a view to make it 
appear that his assumed title of emperor was 
recognised by the Emperors Diocletian and 
Maximian. Mr. Smith considered that these 
coins had been deposited in the bed of the 
river not by accident but by design, and in- 
ferred, from their being confined to a partl- 
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cular locality, that a bridge, or trajectus, crossed | Plants in the room of his father, resigned 3 
the Thames on the line of the Old London /and M. Regnault, Professor of Physics at the 
Bridge. The Society adjourned to the 20th of | Collége de France, in the room of the late M. 
May. Savart. 
i | A beautifully illustrated edition is about to 
{be published of a French translation of Ho- 
May 4, 1841. /mer (!), in 2 vols. 8vo. with 300 woodcuts in 
Academy of Sciences. Sitting of April 26.— the text, containing views of the most ancient 
M. Peligot announced that he had been making | Pelasgic monuments, and other objects of Hel- 
some fresh experiments on the atomic weight |lenic Archeology; with notes, a life, and an 
of Uranium, and had found that the number! introduction by M. Bareste. It would be an 
of the equivalent, as determined by Berzelius,|admirable plan to publish similar editions in 
which was 2711°3, was too high, and onght to! England of all the Greek and Latin poets, 
be reduced to 2700. He had ascertained this | historians, and even the orators, in the original, 
by analysing the acetate of the peroxide of} with good illustrations. Hach author would 


PARIS LETTER. 





uranium crystallised ; and, to dose it with car- then be illustrated by his own corps of anti- 
bon, had followed the method of M. Dumas.— quities. A hint, this, for the Bibliopoles! 
M. Frémy read a memoir, composed in com. The ‘* Corsaire ” has got a jew de mots on the 
pany with M. Boutron Charlard, ‘On Lactic’ letters lately published by the ** France,” and 
Fermentation.? They had found that all or-| attributed to Louis Philippe (about which there 
yanised matter was apt, after a certain length! is such a row going on in Paris), which is not 
of exposure to the air, to transform neutral|bad. It says, ‘* Les lettres de ‘Ia France’ 
substances into lactic acid; and that almost all avaient un cachet de cire (sire).” 

albuminous matter contained in vegetable sub-| ; : 

stances was calculated, after modification by | LITERARY AND LEARNED. 

the air, to convert neutral substances into lac-| UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

ticacid. As for animal matter, an elevation of | Oxvorp, April 29th.—The following degrees were con- 
temperature might ee alyse the lactic fermenta- eo in Civil Law by Commutation.—H. I. Nicholl, 
tion, but could never totally destroy it. St. Scha’s Colleae. 

Part of the sitting was again occupied with! Masters of Arts.—Rev. G. Talbot, St. Mary Hall; M. 
the controversy, entirely of a personal nature, a poe yp ee eis Usaha 
vetween M. Libri and the members of the Fagan, C. Carey, Oriel College; Rev. W. R. Hall, Bal- 
Bureau des Longitudes. | liol College; W. R. Emeris, Fellow, E.S. Mount, Demy, 

On Monday, May 3, the annual grand sit-) Maguey closes, [ Willians, Je Cn at 
ting of the five Academies was held at the In-/ Fellow of St. John’s College; C. A, Martelli, Trinity 
stitute. M. Cousin took the chair on this oo of Arts.—R. Blayney, Exeter College, Grand 
occasion, and opened the business of the day/compounder; H. Mitchell, Lincoln College ; Hon. F. 
with an eloquent discourse, in which he took a/ Charteris, D. S. Ker, Christ Church; C. P. Carey, Wad- 
review of the different functions and provinces | 4™ College. ee 
of each Academy. M. Mignet presented the|Cameninge, April oth. — A grace passed the senate to 

») | y, m } or co; “4 2e 5 yi y » p eT 
a the ¢ oncours for the philological gold Sg ig ye an toe <= be 
medal, founded by Volney, value 1200 francs. mandate. 

Itwas this year adjudged jointly to M. Mary The a ee a 

lafon, for his Historical and Comparative) p/iitio in Divinity.—J. Pullen, Corpus Christi. 
Account of the Language spoken in the South} Aiasters of Arts.—W. J. Havart, St. John’s; H. J. 
of France, called the Romano- Provencal” | Hodgson, Trinity; C. A. Wilkinson, King’s; J. W. Ful- 
(which was noticed in one of our last letters), ‘Trinity: CLaing, Quem C. G, Promett, Calues 
and to M. Thommerel, for his ‘ Researches S. Drake, J.G. Venables, Jesus; D. Pooley, G. Currey, 
into the Fusion of the Franco- Norman and "ae in the Civil Law.—S. T. Bartlett, Clare Hall. 
Anglo-Saxon Languages.” M. Blanqui read a Buchelors of Arts.—B. W. Wright, Clare Hall: M. 
spirited sketch of the life and works of Say, Ware, Trinity; H. V. Broughton, St. Peter’s ; T. G. 
tie politcal economist ; and M. Raoul Ro- Ragland, Corpus Chris W- Rick, Sidney; W. S 
vhette read a curious morceau of antiquarian sont Corpus Christi; G, F. Reederen’ Weidemann, 
lore, entitled ‘ Promenade d@’Athénes & Eleusis.’ Catherine Hall; M, Booth, B. Maddock, J. W. Neat, 
The sitting was terminated by M. Viennet gt ay ag emg Balliol College, Oxford, 
reading some new political fables in verse, of | was admitted ad eundem. : 

his own composition, which were very spirited | SEIN 

and amusing productions. We have not yet; SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

been able to get a copy of them. |Aprit 23. St. George’s Day.—The Society 

A large promotion of old, and nomination of | held their Annual Meeting for the election of Pre- 
hew members has just taken place in the Le-'sident, Officers, and Council. Hudson Gurney, 
gion of Honour: and, among others, the fol- Esq. V.P.in the chair.— It was announced that 
lowing have been allotted to the literary and the Society had, during the last year, lost twenty 
Scientific world :——-M. Rossi and M. Marcel de fellows by death, and had elected thirty-three 
Serres, of the Institute, to be officers of the new ones. At the close of the ballot, the Earl 
order ; and Count Beugnot, M. Regnault, and of Aberdeen was declared re-elected President ; 
M. Duhamel, of the Institute, to be chevaliers. Thomas Amyot, Esq. Treasurer; J. Gage 
M. Dussumier, a merchant of Bordeaux, well Rokewode, Esq. Director; and Nicholas Car- 
known in the French scientific world for his lisle, Esq. and Sir Henry Ellis, Secretaries. 
frequent voyages to the East Indies, and his The new members of the Council were William 
large collection of zoological, botanical, and Ayrton, Esq. Lord Braybrooke, Rev. J. J. 
mineralogical objects made on those occasions, Ellis, Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Bishop of 
and liberally presented to the Garden of Plants, Llandaff, Lord Mahon, James Pulman, Esq. 
has been made officer of the Legion. M. Nes- Anthony Salvin, Esq. Thomas Stapleton, Esq. 
“d Lhote, now travelling in Egypt, looking and Albert Way, Esq. 
alter Coptic and Greek MSS., and M. Bazin, April 30. Hudson Gurney, Esq., in the 
de Rancon, Homme de Lettres, have been made chair.— ‘Che Auditors’ report on the Trea- 
chevaliers, surer’s accounts for the past year was read, 

M. Isidore Geoffroy St. Hilaire, jun. has been | shewing an increase in the funds of the Society. 
named Professor of Zoology at the Garden of; Major Shepherd exhibited an ancient celt, or 


hatchet-head, of flint, found near Findon, 
in Sussex. Mr. Clarke exhibited a drawing 
of an antique figure, found in digging the 
foundation of the new Houses of Parliament, 
opposite St. Stephen’s Chapel, near the river. 
Mr. Ormerod presented two sketches of a 
cromlech in Monmouthshire, between Chep- 
stow and Usk, with a description, which was 
read. Mr. Moxhay exhibited a beautifully 
| coloured model of the Roman tessellated pave- 
|ment, lately found in the site of the French 
| Protestant Chapel, in Threadneedle Street,* 
| which was accompanied by some further obser- 
ivations by Mr. C. Roach Smith, in addition to 
|those read on a former evening. Mr. Smith 
| observed that, from the direction of this pave- 
{ment, Threadneedle Street could have had no 
existence in Roman Londininm. Several en- 
| gravings, accompanied by notes, illustrative of 
| Mr. Windus’s paper ‘On the Portland Vase,’ 
lread on a former evening, were hung up, 


| having on the former occasion been omitted by 
} accident. 
| 


} WALTER MAPES. 


| StncE the Camden Society has announced the 
publication of the works of Walter Mapes, many 
; people are curious to know something about 
| this ** jovial bard’ (as he has been called) of 
the middle ages. We have no doubt that the 
| Introduction to the Camden Society's publica. 
| tion will give all the information that can be 
jcollected relating to him. The following ac- 
;count of Mapes 1s given in “ The Pictorial His- 
| tory of England,”’ vol. i., p. 613, and is a fair 
specimen of what is commonly put forth as 
popular reading at the present day :— 

** Some of the compositions of this age, espe- 
cially some of those of Walter Mapes, who has 
| been styled the Anacreon of the eleventh cen- 
|tury, are written in the rhyming Latin called 

Leonine verse. Mapes’s drinking song in par- 
ticular, beginning — 


‘© «Mihi est propositum in taberna mori,’ 


is well known.” 

It may be observed on this passage — Ist. 
That there is no single trait of similarity be- 
tween the characters or works of Walter Mapes 
and Anacreon; 2d. That Mapes did not live 
in the eleventh century, but in the Jatter part 
of the twelfth and the beginning of the thir- 
j teenth ; 3d. That none of the writings attri- 
buted to him are in Leonine verse, although 
they are in rhyming Latin; and 4th. What is 
more to the purpose of our present notice, that 
Walter Mapes did not write a “ drinking 
song.” 

The lines which were, we believe, first pub. 
lished by Camden in his ‘ Remains,” as a 
drinking song of Walter Mapes, only consist of 
five stanzas, taken out of a satirical poem which 
goes under the name of Mapes, and which is 
found in several early manuscripts, under the 
title of ** Confessio Goliw,” or ** Confessio Go- 
iardi;”’ a kind of burlesque confession of the 
sins of the clerical order in his time. We give 
the portion of it which relates to the sin of 
drinking, and accompany it with a loose’ trans- 
lation, for the use of those readers who may 
not relish the original. The pretended song is 
formed of the second, third, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth stanzas of this extract. After noticing 
two crying sins of his order, Mapes places 
drinking as the third article, and goes on to 
say,— 


* The antiquarian world are much indebted to Mr. 
Moxhay for his liberal care and attention to this: relic, 
We understand it has been carefully raised, and presented 
to the British Museum. 
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** Tertio capitulo memoro tabernam, 
Illam nullo tempore sprevi; neque spernam, 
Donec sanctus angelos venientes cernam, 
Cantantes pro mortuo requiem «&ternam. 


Meum est propositum in taberna mori, 
Vinum sit appositum morientis ori, 

Ut dicant cum venerint angelorum chori, 

* Deus sit propitius hitic potatori!’ 

Poculis accenditur animi lucerna, 

Cor imbutum nectare volat ad superna ; 
Mihi sapit dulcius vinum in taberna, 

Quam quod aqua miscuit prasulis pincerna. 
Loca vitant publica quidam poetarum, 

Et secretas eligunt sedes latebrarum, 
Sudant, instant, vigilant, nec laborant parum, 
Et vix tandem reddere possunt opus clarum. 


Jejunant et abstinent poetarum chori, 
Lites vitant publicas et tumultus fori, 
Et ut carmen faciant quod non possit mori, 
Moriuntur studio, subditi labori. 
Unicuique proprium dat natura munus, 
Ego nunguain potui scribere jejunus, 
Me jejunum vincere posset puer unus, 
Litim et jejunium odi tanquam funus. 
Unicuique proprium dat natura donuin; 
Ego versus faciens bibo vinum bonum, 
ket quod habent melius dolia cauponum, 
‘Tale vinum generat copiam sermonum. 
‘Tales versus facio quale vinum bibo; 
Nihil possum scribere nisi sumpto cibo— 
Nihil valet penitus quod jejunus scribo, 
Nasonem post calices carmine praibo. 
Michi numquam spiritus poetria datur 
Nisi tunc cum fuerit venter bene satur; 
Cum in arce cerebri Bacchus dominatur, 
In me Pheebus irruit et miranda fatur,” 
Translation. 
Thirdly—not to pass by the tavern—I trow 
I ne’er scorn’d a full bowl set before me, 
And ne’er will till I quit this world below, 
And the saints say their requiem o’er me. 
’T is my will in a tavern to spend my last day, 
Let them hand me the wine, as ’t is proper; 
And the angels who come for my soul—they shall say, 
** God’s peace on this jolly old toper !” 
*T is good liquor that makes the spirit shine, 
That fills it with lofty matter; 
And far better, methinks, is mine host’s good wine 
Than our bishop's wine and water. 
There are poets, ’t is true, who the tavern shun, 
The virtues of solitude pleading ; 
They labour and sweat, and when they have done— 
They turn out what ’s not worth reading. 
There are who fast, and watch, and strive— 
The pleasures of life forsaking— 
And fain would they make a verse that will live, 
While they die themselves in the making. 
To each kind Nature has given his forte ; 
Tam less than a babe when fasting : 
Than hunger and thirst [ could better support 
‘Lhe pains that are everlasting. 
’T is true, she has given us all our sorte, 
And ’tis mine to rhyme in my liquor; 
When I moisten my wit with a bottle of port, 
Oh! ‘tis then it flows smoother and quicker. 
Like the wine that I drink is the verse that I make; 
And I warrant, if my mind don’t deceive me, 
‘That after my cups, although fasting I ’in weak, 
1’li beat old Ovid hollow, believe me. 
The spirit of song will never remain 
With a belly that craves, and no wonder; 
With the fumes of my wine the god enters my brain, 
And ’t is fill'd with poetic thunder.—W, 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday.—Geographical, 9 p.m. 


‘Tuesday.—Medical aud Chirurgical, 8} p.m.3; Zoologi-| treated in a capital style. Marvell in his sim- 
cal, 8) p.at.3 Botanic, 8 p.a.3 United Service Institution, | 


3p.m.3 Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 


HWednesday.— Socicty of Arts, 7) p.m.3 Graphic, 8 r.m.|Surer Danby in his finery; and the ser- 


Thursday.—Royal, v! 


Society of Literature, + p.m. 


| " ° eer a ps 
Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} p..; Astronomical, g: Whole story with irresistible force. The tone 


PM. 


= 


2 Pals Antiquaries, 8 p.M.5 Royal) vant, the table, and the mutton, tell the 


a 
colourist upon these animated groups, and the 
whole does honour to his pencil. 

33. Irish Girl. D. Maclise, R. A.--We shall 
soon have to speak of other glorious perform. 
ances of this artist in the same room; but we 
cannot pass this fascinating picture without 
| bestowing upon it the highest eulogy onr praise 
ican give. We will say nothing of the charac. 
jter and expression of the subject, nor of the 
charms of the minor parts (from Burns's 
*¢ Halloween”) 3 but we would refer to this 
masterly little work as a proof that, when 


portraiture of the highest order; and the 
architectural and sculptural branches are supe- 
rior to late preceding years. Itis our province 
to note the principal features, for the informa. 
tion of our friends and the encouragement 
of the arts; and we proceed numerically, 
though we anticipate having to try back in 
succeeding Gazettes. 

7. Scene in a Polish Synagogue. S. A. 
Hart, R.A.— Extremely well-painted and re- 
plete with character. The old and bearded 
men who fill the scene, and their picturesque 
costumes, compose well together; and the en-| Maclise pleases to study depth of colour, and 
semble reminds us, not unfavourably to our |harmony of the sweetest blending, no painter 
living artist, of some of the best works in this ; that lives, or has lived, can surpass him. This 
class by the celebrated elders of the art “o™ is all that a connoisseur in art could cove 
painting. in these important respects. 

' 9. Castello d’Ischia, from the Mole. €.| 45. Midsummer Night’s Dream. H. Howard, 
Stanfield, R.A.—Ever fresh and vigorous, Mr. | R.A.—-One of Mr. Howard’s sweet poetical 
Stantield’s pencil had a noble subject in this | conceptions, and executed in his usual style, 

rocky and rock-mounted Castle of Ischia. A| 49. Portrait of Alexander Hankey, Esq. 1. 
heavy gale is driving the vessels through the Phillips, R.A.—-A firmly painted portrait, and 
! turbulent waves, anil dashing them up against a. strong likeness. 44. A whole-length of Il. 
| the abrupt coast. Feluccas, and sea, and peoe | Villebois, Esq. by the same, is a simple, natural, 
ple, are in absolute motion. The spectator | and excellent picture, and full of character in 
jcannot believe that he looks upon a still piece | costume, attitude, and countenance. Of six 
lof painted canvass. Nothing can surpass the | other portraits which Mr. Phillips has in this 
jtruth of the whole delineation; a sailor would | Exhibition, we may notice 131. Dr. Chambers, 
| Swear to every rope of the shipping, and to}a striking likeness of this eminent physician, 
their positions on the stormy element; a me-| Sir F. IT. Doyle, Dr. Hope, and several cleryy. 
| tevrologist would swear to the clouds and at- ;men, all of which do credit to his correct and 
mosphere ; and every lover of nature would | veteran pencil. ; ; 
lappreciate the wonderful effect of the turmoil; 52. Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. C. R. Les. 
‘below, and the stately grandeur of the stable |lie, R.A.— An admirable transcript of a scene 
|castle above, and unconscious of the wrecking | from Moliére, as lively and entertaining as the 
| tempest. original. The maid, Nicole, hitting poor M. 
| 10. Portrait of W. H. Ainsworth, Esq.\Jourdain in tierce, when she ought to have 
|H. W. Pickersgill, R-A.—A full-length of our | lounged in carte, is perfect in position and ex. 
| distinguished literary compatriot, and as fine a| pression ; whilst M. page own figure is 
| one as ever the artist painted. ‘The likeness is the ne plus ultra of the ludicrous—not en. 
jexcellent, and the countenance and figure ex-|croaching upon caricature. The other femile, 
{hibit the genuine characteristics of a fine- | going towards the door, is painted in the highest 
looking, intelligent, and manly individual. | style of art. We regret that we cannot expres 
; The attitude is unconstrained, and the poise |like admiration of 95, Fairlop Fair, which 
of the person truly artistical. The 








The colouring |seems to us to be a great mistake. 
,is rich without being florid; and the ac-jcolouring is tinselly, and in some parts the 
'cessories imagined with great taste in reference | picture looks more like mosaic or patchwork 
to some of the popular publications of Mr.|than painting. Yet there are redeeming 
Ainsworth, and particularly to his ‘* Tower of | qualities in the middle distances ; though upo 
‘ London.” | the whole this fair cannot add to the artist's 

1G. Giorgione Studying from Nature. A.| fair reputation, 340. Library at Hollaw! 


Geddes, A.—And very pretty nature it is too, | House, with Portraits, is interesting on every 
account, and a fine interior cleverly done. 


‘and worthy of Mr. “Geddes’s as well as of 
Giorgione’s study. It is a graceful and pleas-{ 54. Portrait of II. Gally Knight, M.P. 
ing composition. Sir M. A. Shee, P.R.A.—A calm and ably 
! 17. The Temptation of Andrew Marvell.| painted whole-length of the honourable member, 
:C. Landseer, A.—One of the few and one of | seated, and in fine repose. The President has 
the best historical pieces in the Exhibition. | hardly produced a subject more honourable ty 
The patriot, with his thrice-dished shoulder | his name and station, 68. The Archbishop of 
| of mutton, resisting the bribery and caresses of | Canterbury, by the same, deserves equal panee 
‘the court, is a capital subject, and has been) gyric; and of four others, we may point 
154. C. W. W. Wynn, M.P., 183. The Bishop 
of Lichfield, as exhibiting similar excellencies. 
53. Ducal Palace, Dogano, Venice, and bi. 
Giudecca, &c. J.M. W. Turner.—Two beat 
tiful masterpieces of this master, with effects 
such as no man but himself can produce. 


| plicity is finely contrasted with the Lord Trea- 


of the picture is most appropriate, and the 





FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY, 


Tuk Seventy-third Exhibition opened on Mon- | 
it was a bad day, but the rooms were, 
There are 


day : 
nevertheless, numerously attended. 


Their glow warms one as if it were a swily 


: keeping throughout no less ably preserved. e 
Italian sky; and their brightness is so har- 


| 29. The Stolen Child Recovered. W. Al- i : # 
jlan, R.A.—If we are not mistaken, this must|monious that we cannot fancy a single = 
have been an incident recorded in the life of! misplaced. 176. Roseneu, Seat of Prine 
Adam Smith, the author of ** The Wealth of | Albert of Coburg, is, on the contrary, @ will 
Nations.” Ifso, Mr. Allan has realised it in| extravaganza, a vision of an unreality, and like 


admirable style. The rescue of the blooming | nothing on the earth or in the waters under a. 
child from the harsh grasp of the gipsy woman, | Mr. Turner has other three pieces, but we have 
—the anxious yet delighted faces of his pa-| not yet noted them. ‘ 
rents,--and the seizure of the ruffians by the} 60. The Duke of Sussex, for the Jew’ 
armed rustics and domestics on the left of the} Hospital, Mile End, &c. S. A. Hart, R.A 
picture, form a charming contrast. The artist | In this strange representation Mr. Hart seems 
has displayed all his skill as a draughtsman and | to have maguified one of hie Poles from No. i; 


1343 works of art; and, taken altogether, we 
consider the collection to be rather above than 
below the usual average of merit. There is 
very little in the department of history, and 
not much in sacred subjects ; but poetry, 
romance, familiar life, and landscape, flourish 
in full luxuriancy and great variety. There is 
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and, adding some resemblance to H. R. H., 
made out a tolerable white-bearded Jew for 
the board-room of the hospital. It is very 
caricaturish. 

6]. Portrait of Her Majesty. 188. Portrait 
of Prince Albert. J. Partridge.—These royal 
portraits have already been noticed, when dis- 
played by Mr. Moon. The head of the Queen 
is very sweet and dignified,—no finer likeness of 
her has been produced; the accessories but 
indifferent, in point of fitness and taste. Of 
the Prince we cannot speak so favourably. 
The likeness is inexpressive, and the whole 
tame. 

124. The Slecping Beauty. D. Maclise, 
R.A.—For this week’s bout we shall conclude 
with this gorgeous prodigy. For exuberance of 
invention and prodigality of imagination we 
confess that we remember nothing to be com- 
pared with it. It is fifty subjects combined 
into one, and varying through every form of 
skill and beauty. Dazzling with light, for this 
artist eares not whether he grapples with broad 
day, or middle tints, or depths of shadow, re- 
splendent with loveliness, and peopled with 
aerial beings of the happiest phantasy, this 
Sleeping Beauty at the end of another century 
will still waken -up the warmest tributes of 
admiration. But if the general effect is so 


noble and surprising, the feeling will be en- 
hanced by examining in detail the component 


parts. Here a soft pair fallen asleep as the 
gallant was kissing the Jady’s hand—-there, a 
pretty soul enslumbered as she caught a peep 
at herself in the glass—the guards—the pages, 


in the absence of one of our best actresses of |ferring Pope Joan. The whole three are very 
the good old school. |clever, and fully maintain the repute of the 
> | series, 
Hanover Square Rooms.—Mrs. Henry Ma-| — 7j¢ Glasgow (Foreign) Wellington. —The 
son’s concert on Thursday evening was very nu- | guh.Committee have, it seems, voted that M. 
* 7 i 7 H i * . . 
by ously attended. The vocalists were Madame )farochetti shall execute the statue of the Duke 
Caradori Allen, Miss Birch, and Miss Dolby ; of Wellington for the city of Glasgow, only 
Signor F, Lablache and Mr. W. H. Seguin. | requiring of the artist that he shall in the first 
The instrumental performers, Mr. Dando on’ instance model (or get modelled ?) a bust por- 
the violin, and Mrs. Mason on the harp and! trait of his grace in the prime of life. An 
pees both of which she played delightfully. effort was made to have Mr. Gibson appointed 
The vocal music was chiefly Mrs. Mason’s | to execute the work, but it was defeated ; and 


eos . . . 9 ¢ 
compositions, and their singing was accom. another, to intrust it to Sir F. Chantrey, was 
panied by herself on the piano. : 


Vor . . . : . 
agetrar Mea : Vergiss still more signally defeated. On the principle 
mein nicht” is a sweet alr, and was exquisitely of omne ignotum pro magnifico, we cannot but 
given by Madame Cavadori. Indeed a high jij) this decision of the wise majority of the 
finish distinguished the whole of Mrs. Mason’s Scottish West. As they know nothing about 
musical productions, three out of four of which farochetti, and his chief supporter, Mr. Alison, 


were encored. who has carried the rest along with him, de- 
on clares he has never seen one of his works, it is 
VARIETIES. impossible not to recognise a singular absence 
Sir Rufane S. Donkin.—We lament to have ‘of prejudice and nationality in selecting him to 
to record the death of this gallant officer at erect a monument of British admiration and 
Southampton, where, in a state of mental de. gratitude toa British hero. And, on the other 
rangement, he was strangled by his own act. hand, it cannot but be agreed, that the artist 
He was under medical care, but, unfortunately, himself must be equally free from predilections 
beguiled the watchfulness of his attendants, and in favour of his subject. He will not be liable 
succeeded in destroying himself. Sir Rufane to be led away by any con amore enthusiasm ; 
was much addicted to literary pursuits between for to him, a foreigner, Wellington is at best 
the period of his active military employments but a man on a horse, if not an enemy. He 
and his occupation with political and official will, therefore, perform his task gravely ; or if 
duties. He took an earnest part in the con. he desires to be complimentary, will make his 
troversy relating to the course of the Niger, grace as like a French marshal as he can. 
and his writings in the ‘Quarterly Review ” Valuable Antiquities —Mr. W. R. Hamilton, 
and Literary Gazette obtained much notice at one of the trustees of the British Museum, has 











and all the dramatis persone of the fairy can-!the time. He was full of remarkable anecdote presented to the National Institution the upper 
tress, are Only so many examples of different | respecting the services in which he had been, part of a stattie of the Pharaoh Rameses the 
and peculiar merit. The supernatural creations | engaged and seen so much, and was most agree- Great, or Sesostris, in red granite, from the 
are equally great. The subject admits of every | able and intelligent in social intercourse. When Island of Elephantina; portion of a statue of 
Williancy of colour, and does not demand re- he lost his first wife his mind was so deeply Pasht; and a torso from Karnak, probably of a 
pose. It may thus be contrasted with the | affected that we often dreaded the calamity Pharaoh; a Diana, and trunk of Harpocrates(?) 
“Trish Girl,” already noticed. It is a more; which has now taken place; but the excite- in statuary marble from Puzzuoli; an altar 
ambitions effort, and on a far larger scale; but! ment terminated in busy pursnits and a se- from Greece; some fragments of  tessellated 
loth command our highest praise, the one as a cond union, well calculated to dispel the per- pavement or ceiling, with a pipe of peculiar 
delicious star, the other as a magnificent sun. | turbances of a too vivid imagination. shape from the hypocaustum of a bath. The 
ee = —| Thomas Barnes, Esq.—The death of this gen- statue of the Pharaoh, which is in fine condition, 
THE DRAMA. | tleman at eight o’clock yesterday morning, after is an important addition to the Egyptian col- 
Her Majesty's Theatre.—On Tuesday the} only a short week’s illness, has deprived the lite. | lection. 

new ballet, founded on “ The Exiles of Sibe-' rary and political world of a very distingnished The Percy Society.—At the first annual 
ria,” was produced, under the title of La Fille;member. Mr. Barnes was editor of “ The meeting of this Society, established for the pub- 
de V’Evile, the part of Elizabeth by Mile. Guy | Times,” and one of the phalanx of able writers lication of ancient ballads and other productions 
Stephan, ‘The first act, on the first night, was; who have contributed to the strength of that’ of popular literature, on Saturday last, Mr. J. 
full of misfortunes, but the second was cleverly | very powerful journal. At Cambridge he was Payne Collier was called to the chair ; and a Re- 
danced, and went off well. also highly esteemed as a scholar of great port was read by the Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
Mile. Rachel. he famous Parisian actress | promise (as is noticed in the ‘+ Life of Byron”); Rimbault, which shewed that the Institution had 
is announced for five nights during the present) and having amply fulfilled those auspices, completely fulfilled all the expectations of its 
month at this theatre ; which will afford the|though in a department of which the public founders, and was prospering both in its literary 
Stay-at-homes an opportunity of witnessing | cannot know the particulars, he has been pre-and financial proceedings. Resolutions of ap- 
her performances, which created quite a fury! maturely removed from his labours at the early | proval were passed ; thanks were voted to parties 
among our sensitive neighbours across the | age of fifty-six years. who had contributed to these results, and a new 
Channel ! Caricatures.— Busy political ferments are council of fifteen was appointed to manage 
Drury Lane. — The Zauberfiste has been | prolific times for H. B.; and we have again a affairs for the ensuing year. ‘Che new monthly 
produced by the German company with full| trio of his humorous effusions, illustrative of issue of the Society, the 9th, which concludes 
and excellent effect. The Sarastro of Staudigl | circumstances belonging to the day. 678 is the first year’s publications, viz. “* The Mad 
is a fine performance ; and Haitzinger, S. a scene from the ‘* Hypocrite;” the person. Pranks and Merry Jests of Robin Goodfellow,” 
Heinefetter, and Schuman, were all that could ations of O'Connell and Lord Morpeth as Cant- | from the oldest known edition of the tract, 
he wished in T’amino, Pamina, and Papagena. | well and Maworm are inexpressibly droll: and | 1628, was ready for subscribers ; and a pro- 
The chorus was powerfully given, and nothing 679 an agricultural subject. O’Connell sowing | mising list of twelve publications up to May 
Int the stage accessories were bad, and un- sedition, Lord John Russell ploughing up the) Ist, 1842,was announced. A number of new 
worthy of the rest. isoil of the constitution, and Lord Morpeth | members joined, in consequence of the notice 
Haymarket.—On Monday, Mr. Macready | driving the team. And the last, 680, still |attracted by this meeting. Thanks were voted 
Teappeared at this theatre, after an absolutely | better peopled, a jest upon the majorities of|to the Royal Society of Literature for the 
triumphal series of performances in the pro- | twenty-one and five. It is entitled “ Vingt-| handsome grant of the use of its rooms; and 
vinees, where the people enjoyed their first jun versus Fives.” Here Lord Howick is the! the same compliment being paid to the Chair- 

°pportunity of marking their sense of his efforts hero, invited by Lord J. Russell and Lord |man, the assembly, much gratified, broke up. 
in the cause of the drama. He has since per-| Morpeth to play another game at fives; but; The Camden Society. —On Monday, a similar 
formed Werner, Claude Melnotte, and other | Earl Grey is leading him off where Peel, Stan-| meeting of this Society took place at Free- 
favourite characters. Mrs, Stirling supplied | ley, &c. sit; and saying, “ Come, let us join} masons’ Tavern, Mr. Amyot, the Director, in 
the place of Mrs. Glover in Money ; and such | these fellows, and have a round at Vingt-un.”|the chair. Here, also, a most favourable re- 
is her talent, that she left us nothing to regret |O’Connell is scowling from the side, and pre-/port was read by Mr. Thoms, the Secretary. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








The merits of past publications were dwelt|sources of enthusiastic admiration. 


upon with just pride; and the improving con-| 


dition of the funds afforded farther matter for | 


warm congratulation. New works in prepara- | 
tion, and passing through the press, are not) 
less valuable as illustrations of the manners and 

history of our ancestors. The officers and | 
council for the next year were elected ; and the, 
other routine business being disposed of, the | 
meeting dispersed. 

The Artist's Benevolent Fund holds its anni- 
versary to-day, Lord Mahon in the chair, when 
a goodly attendance is expected at the Free. | 
masons’ Tavern. We have so often dilated 
on the claims of this Association to public aid, | 
that we need not repeat the argument, which, 
indeed, embraces every general and individual, 
every public and private, motive which ought | 
to influence the minds of those who love the 
fine arts, and pity the misfortunes which fall, 
on but too many of their professors. 

Safety Railway.—We have had an opportun- | 
ity of examining Mr. Elijah Galloway’s working | 
model of his safety railway (without locomotive | 
engines or ropes) at the Adelaide Gallery, and | 
have been much struck with its novelty in| 
principle and apparent advantages. We find| 
it impossible, however, to give an intelligible 
and satisfactory description of it without wait- , 
ing till our next Number. 

House of Lords. —We are gratified in being | 
first to inform our foreign friends who may be | 
on a visit to the metropolis, that by the court. 
esy of the authorities of the House of Lords all 
respectably attired persons, natives of foreign 
countries, are admitted to the gallery of the 
house without a peer’s order, which is indis-| 
pensably necessary to the admission of a British 
subject, not a member of the House of Com-! 
mons. In a national point of view, this pre- 
ference to strangers must be pleasing to every 
liberal mind. At this period of the session the 
debates in their Lordships’ house are usually | 
full of interest. 

Royal Surrey Zoological Gardens. — Among | 
the novelties prepared for our sammer enter- 
tainments, Mr. Danson’s * new Colossal Pic- 
torial Model” of Rome is certainly one of the} 
most beautiful and surprising representations 
that has ever been produced. It occupies the 
space of five acres, and is a scene of complete 
illusion. If Rome itself were transported to 
London it could not be more apparently tangi- 
ble and real. The mind of the spectator can- 
not believe that it is a panoramic structure of 
wood and canvass, with the perspective per- 
fectly preserved, the atmosphere and lights 
faithful, and every building represented with 
the truth of space and solidity. The lake is 
made a genuine Tiber, on which is reared the 
Castle of St. Angelo in the foreground, with 
vessels on the water, and the bridge connecting 
it with the opposite shore, and covered with 
celebrated erections. Farther on is the fine 
facade of the Vatican, and in the distance the 
majestic St. Peter’s, seeming as genuine as 
our own St. Paul’s. In the horizon the ever- 
lasting hills of Rome are visible. Altogether 
this is a very grand and magical performance, 
and singularly entitled to the notice of the 
public, as a treat of a kind never before carried 
to so astonishing an effect. 

Messrs. Grooms’ Tulip Show.—At Walworth, 
during the week, this captivating floral display 
has been open to visitors; and, as usual, been 
very attractive, though the weather, during the 
earlier days, was most unfavourable. ‘To the 
uninitiated the sight and the price of the flowers 
are marvels. To witness single fragile and 
short-lived blossoms, however charming in form 





One of} 
Messrs. Grooms’ beds is worth some 2000/., and 
will sell, abroad and at home, for that amount. 
In the grounds altogether, there are estimated 
to be 250,000 tulips: it is hardly possible to 
imagine how gay and sparkling the vision is. 

and colour, bringing sums of from five to a 
hundred guineas, is at first startling to those 
who do not consider that rarity is, in every 


ithing, the test of price in this wealthy and 


bragging world of ours. ‘To possess that of 
which no other person can boast, be it the 
unique in book or picture, the lustre of dia- 
mond, the size of pearl, or the streak of tulip, 
is enongh to make the article be coveted by 
all; and where there is competition, there will 
be cost. And it must be owned that a well- 
arranged collection of these fair ornaments of 
the garden has a very lovely and imposing 
effect. The variety of their tints and the rich 


i blendings and contrasts of their several species 
are curiously interesting to all, and to amateurs 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. | 

Masterman Ready; or, the Wreck of the Pacific. Writ- 
ten for Young People, by Captain Marryat, 12mo, 7s. fid. 
—The Wye and its Associations, by L, Ritchie; with 
Illustrations by Creswick, post 8vo. 12s.—Keightley’s 
Elementary History of Rome, 18mo. 3s. 6d.—Bischof’s 
Researches on the Internal Heat of the Globe, Vol. 1 
8vo. 10s.—The Collects Catechetically Explained, by 
Rev. C. Miller, 12mo. 2s. 6d.—Mrs. ‘Tuckfield’s Evening 
Readings for Day Scholars, 12mo. 1s. 6d.— First Six 
Books of Homer's ‘ Iliad,” Interpaged ‘Translation, 
12mo. (is. 6d. — Expedience of Preaching against the 
Amusements of the World, by the Rev. H. Woodward, 
12mo. 8s. 6d.—Thorndike on the Government of Churches, 
by the Rev. D. Lewis, f.cap, 4s. 6d.—Rev. J. Natt’s 
Sermons at St. Sepulchre’s, London, 12mo. 6s.—Miss 
Corner’s History of Germany, f.cap, 3s. 6d.—The Fan- 
tasia, by J. Hobson, 18mo. 2s.—Bowring’s Matins and 


| Vespers, 3d edition, 18mo. 4s.—Journal of a Residence in 


Great Britain, by ‘Iwo East Indians, post 8vo. 12%.— 
Written Caricatures, by Captain Pepper, with Forty-four 
Illustrations, 1émo. 2s. Gd.—Four Lectures on Spiritual 
Christianity, by Isaac Taylor, post 8vo. 4s. Gd.—Art of 
Drawing and Painting Human Figure and Flowers, by G. 
F. Phillips, 8vo. 10s, 6¢@.—Tilt's Hand-Books ; Famous 


| Men of Britain, 1s. Gd,—The Combustion of Coal, by C, 


W. Williams, Part I. vo. with Plates, 4to. 2d edition, 


| 10s. 6d.—Sir W. Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, royal 8vo. 
| Part I. 4s.—Fanny and Martin, by Mrs. Cameron, 18mo. 


3s. Gd.—Houlston’s Scrap-Book, 18mo, 3s. Gd, —College 
Entrance and School Virgil, edited by Galbraith, 18mo, 
Gs.—A Familiar Introduction to the History of Insects, 
by E. Newman, F.L.S., 8vo. 12s.—The Triumphs of 
Truth, by R. Ramsden, Esq. 3d edition 18mo. 38.—| 
The Second Epistle to the Corinthians and the Galatians 


| Explained, by G. B. 12mo. 3s. Gd.—Englishwomen in Past 


and Present Times, by Mrs. Cameron, f.cap, 3s. 6d.—‘The 
Laws of Papacy, by the Rev. R. M‘Ghee, 12mo. 6s.— 
Fragments from the German Prose Writers, translated by 
S. Austin, post 8vo, 10s,—Italy, by L. Mariotti, 2 vols. 
post 8vo, 24s.—Life and Literary Remains of L. E. L., by 
4+ Blanchard, 2 vols. post Svo. 2ls,—Three Years in| 
Persia, by G. Fowler, 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s.—Miscellaneous 
Poetry, by the Rev. H. Kynaston, fcap, 5s.—Arnold’s 
Thucydides, Vol. II. 2d edition, 8vo. 8s.—Tables for 
Calculating Profit, by J. Haig, 12mo. 2s. 6d.— New 
Operation for Lateral Curvature of the Spine, by G. B. 
Childs, royal 8vo, 4s.—Chitty and Forster's Index to Com- 
mon-Law Reports, royal Svo. 2/. 2s.—Plain Words on 
Important Subjects, Vol. I. 12mo. 2s. 6d.—Records of 
Female Piety, by J. A. Huie, 12mo. tis.—Pastoral Re- 
mains of the late Mr. G. Comb, 12mo. 2s. 6d.—Invalids’ 
Hymn-Book, 2d edition, 1#:mo. 3s. cloth.—Lindley’s Ele- 
ments of Botany (being a 4th edition of First Principles 
of Botany), 8vo. 10s. 6d.— Natural Philosophy for Be- 
ginners, 12mo. 3s, 6d.—Fuller’s Sacred and Profane State, 
new edition, 8vo, 10s. Gd.—Simson’s Elements of Euclid, 
by Rutherford, 18mo. 6s.—Dresses and Decorations of 
the Middle Ages, by H. Shaw, Vol. I. imperial 8vo. 32. 
12s.—Fuller’s Good Thoughts iu Bad Times, new edition, 
f.cap, 6s.—Plain Lectures on Genesis, for Family Read- 
ing, by 2 Lady, f.cap, 4s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Errata.—In p. 274, middle col. line 38, for ** Wynkyn 
de Warde,” read “ Wynkyn de Worde ;” p. 279, middle 
col. line 19, after ‘* the rude Rommany,” vead ** to be de- 
rived from dialects common to both Persia and India in 
an early age;” same page, last col. line 9 from bottom, 
for “three first,” read * first three ;” p. 280, first col. line 
3, for © two first,” read ‘< first two ;” same page, middle 
col. line 19 from bottom, fi * are,” read ** were ;” p. 282, 
last col. line 9 from bottom, fur « drawings,” read ** draw- 


ing.” | 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts, 


CLOSING OF THE PRESENT EXHIBITION, 

BEITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall. 

The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Wor 

of British Artists is open daily from ‘len in the Morning til) Bjy, 

in the Evening, and will be Closed on Saturday, the lith instant 

Admission, ls. Catalogue, ls. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper 

The Gallery will be Reopened early in June, with a Selectiny 

of Pictures by Ancient Masters, with those of Deceased Brit\,) 
Artists. 


THE THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL, 
EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS ;, 
WATER COLOURS, at their Gallery, Pall Mall East, is now 
open. Open each Day from Nine till Dusk. 
Admittance, Ils. Catalogue, 6d. 
R. HILLS, Secretary 


oh y 1 
HE SEVENTH ANNUAL ENXHIBI. 
TION of the NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WA. 
TER COLOURS (FIFTY-THREE Pall Mall, next the Britis 
Institution) is now open, from Nine o’Clock till Dusk. 
Admission, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 2 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretar 
Figen FUND SOCIETY, for the 
a Protection and Relief of Authors of Genius and L ng 
and their Families, who may be in want or distress. Insti 
1790. Incorporated, by Royal Charter, 1818. 
Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, 
President—The Marquess of LANSDOWNE. 
The Anniversary Dinner of this Society will take place on 
J/EDNESDAY NEXT, in Freemasons’ Hall, 
The Earl of RIPON, Vice-President, in the Chair, 
Stewards. 
Rt. Hon. T. B. Macaulay, M.P 


Kenneth Macaulay, FE 
Rev. 8. R. Maitla 


John Barrow, Esq. 

Capt. Beaufort, R.N. F.R.S. 

Edward Brewster, Esq. 

Mark Boyd, Esq. 

Benj. Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S. 

The Lord Bishop of Chichester 

Chas.PurtonCooper,Esq. F.R.S. 

The Lord Colborne 

Charles Dickens, Esq. 

W. E. Gladstone, Esq. M.P. 

John E. Gray, Esq. F.R.S. 

Rev. William John Hall 

The Lord Joceiyn 

Major Sir William Lloyd 

Tickets, 20s. each, may be had of the Stewards; 

tary, at the Society’s Chambers, 72 Great Russell Str 

bury; and at the Bar of the Freemasons’ ‘Tavern. 
OCTAVIAN BLEWLIT, Secretary. 


. , 
RTS and LITERATURE.—Mr. JOHN 
BURTON, Auctioneer, 69 Bold Street, Liverpool, re- 
spectfully intimates that his extensive Rooms are now 
the reception of Works of Artin Painting, Scu!pture, E 
and those Objects of Interest to the Antiquary and Virt 
which skill or ingenuity in other Branches of the Arts 
exercised; and for Literary Property, of whatever descr: 
tended for Sale. = 
Liverpool, owing to the wealth, the taste, and the liberality of 
her Merchants, being acknowledged one of the first Marts in the 
Empire for the disposal of Property of the descriptions above- 
named, Mr. J. B. begs to call the attention of Executors, Deal- 
ers, and others, to the matter of this Advertisement, most respect- 
fully soliciting their support, and assuring them that it wil 
be his pleasure, as his duty, to discharge with promptitudet 
business committed to his trust. = 
References will gladly be given to parties requiring them. 
69 Bold Street, Liverpool, i841. 


FINE ARTS. a 
SPECIMEN ETCHING of the beautiful 
Engraving now in progress for the Members of the Koyal 
Irish Art-Union for 1839-40, 
THE BLIND GIRL AT A HOLY WELL, 
may be seen at Mr. Roberson’s, 5! Long Acre; Messrs. Hodgson 
and Graves, 6 Pall Mall, where Subscriptions, 
ONE POUND PER TICKETD, 
will be received, or the same may be forwarded direct to 
STEWART BLACKER, Esq. Hon. Sec. 
20 Gardiner’s Place, Dublin. 
N.B. Post Office Orders for remitting the amount of One or Two 
‘Tickets, obtainable at any Office for 3d. 


a . 747 . 
x TAMMERING and IMPEDIMENTS of 
SPEECH are in no way connected with Medical or 

Surgical Operations. Mr. Byrne, M.A., Public and Private 
Lecturet on the Principles and Practice of Elocution, and for- 
merly a Student in the Institution founded by the late eminent 
Mr. Theiwall, has had nearly Twenty Years’ experience i the 
Treatment and Cultivation of the Human Utterance; and re- 
cently removed, within thirty-six hours, an Impediment f 
the Son of a Nobleman, who had been so severely afflicted fr 
Infancy to Manhood, that a gradual decline of health and ™ 
powers was observable, until he had been restored to the fu 
and free excrcise of his Speech. Mr. Byrne's course 
certain and permanent, and unattended with any painful - 
pedient or extraneous effort. Mr. Byrne also receives, or aa 
as private pupils, Gentlemen conne ted with the c rast ua : 
Senate, or the Bar, for Lectures on the reading of the Litursy, 
and every department of Elocution and Public Oratory. one 

Address 3 Chapel Place, Vere Street, Cavendish Square. 


- i c 
John Noble, E 
Rev. G. B. F. P. 

enry Reeve, Esq. 
the Lord Bishop of St. David's 
Sir J. Swinburne, Bart. V.?, 
Rev. Robert V ar 
James Walsh, 1 
|Rev. C. E. Wilde 
James Whishaw, Exq. F.S.A, 
f th 
eet, B 


| References of the highest consequence. 


—_ 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
The 2d edition of ; 
SIR E. L. BULWER’S NEW NOVEL, 
7 
IGHT and MORNING, 
published on Monday next- i 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit § tree te 
Agents:—for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublins for Scotiand, 
Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 


will be 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES _LETTRES. 








On Monday next, eas near edition, corrected to the date 


f publication, 
M* LODG E'S 1841, 


PEERAGE for 
with the Arms beautifully engraved. 

« We believe it is now pretty generally understood that Mr. 
Lodge’s ‘ Peerage’ is the most acc urate work of the kind, and that 

¢ which most persons are accustomed to refer as an authority. 
The continual demand for it is perhaps the best proof of its ac- 
knowledged utility.”—Me tropolitan. 

Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


TRIEN NDSHIP’S OFFERING for 1842. 
Edited by LEITCH RITCHIE. 

The New Volume of this favourite Annual will be edited by 
the Author of the First Nine Volumes of the “ Picturesque An- 
nual,” and isexpected by the Proprietors to be the most interest- 
ing and beautiful of the Series. It will be illustrated by nuime- 
rous exquisite Engravings, and the Letterpress, while preserving 
the high moral tone whic h distinguishes Friendship’s Otfering 
from all other works of its class, will present every variety of 

sement. 
‘Communications for the Editor to be addressed as usual, to the 
care of Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill, 


a 7 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
K ~ x . wa 
Eales E’S PEZEBEAGE 
nd 
BARONET AGE for 1841. 


The new edition for 1841 of this popular work will be ready for 
delivery in a few days. This new edition has undergone a six 
months’ revision, and will be found to contain a great quantity of 
new matter, of peculiar interest to the Nobility of Great Britain, 
particulars of which will be given in future Advertisements, 

* Orders received by all Booksellers. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





8 New Burlington Street, May 8, 1841. 


ail WORKS, JUST READY. 


The Qrien' s Poisoner ; 
Or, Frarce in the Sixteenth C entuty. 
By Miss Louisa Stuart Costello, 
Author of A Summer amongst the Bocages and the Vines.” 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Il. 
The Lover and the Husband, and the Woman 
of a Certain wn 
Edited by Mrs. Go 
Author of Mothe rs i Daughters” “The Dowager,” 
Armytage,” &c. 
‘In: 3 vols. post Svo. 


Also, now ready, 


Some Account of My Cousin Nicholas. 
By Thomas Ingoldsby, Esq. 
Author of “ The Ingoldsby Legends,” &c. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
« We have read this book without stopping, and have laughed 
ery heartily by the w "— Examiner, 


Il. 
. . 
The History of Duelling. 
arratives of the most remarkable Personal Encoun- 
ters, from the Earliest Period down to the Present Times. 
By Dr. Millingen, 
Author of ‘ Curiosities of Medical Experience,” &c. 

In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 

“Dr. Milling zen’ 's work is of a character altogether anecdotical 


Comprising 


—the cream of French and English memoirs,”—Athenwum. 


Ill. 
The Marzying Man; 


AD 
By the Author of “ Dent Geoifrey,” &c. 
n 3 vols. post 8vo. 

«A smart novel, in etic the characters are drawn in a cle- 
ver manner, and the story runs off glibly and agreeably to the 
end."—Literary Gazette. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Be oem 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
10 SOLICITORS, PARLIAMENTARY AGENTS, &c. 


570 of th 
iY IRROR of PA RLIA M ENT, containing 
complete and authentic Reports of the whole of the 
Debates and the Proceedings in Parliament; shewing the Forms 
and Practice of the Legislature on all Subjects, public and pri- 
ee comprising Precedents for conducting Bills through both 
Ouse: 
A sisi Index is affixed to each Session, affording easy re- 
ference to the most intricate subject. 
Published every Saturday morning by J. Richards and Co. 
194 Fieet Street. 
Price 1s. Ilustrated with Woodcuts, 

YEre . y 
K,LECTROTYPE MANIPULATION : 
Wort being the Theory and Plain Instructions in the Art of 
orking in Metals, by Precipitating them from their Solutions, 
through the Agency of Galvanic or Voltaic Ele. oe 

By CHARLES V. WALKER 
Thi n. Sec. to the London Electrical society. 

m is work peril apatl Brief Sketch of Vottaic Electricity, in 

D ar as it is connected with the Art of Elec trotype—A Minute 
etail of the Mode of Preparing and Using Fusibie Metal, Wax, 
and Plaster of Paris for Moulds—The Manner of C opying Me- 
os Plaster of Paris Mec allions, Copper-plates, &c. &c fhe 
instraction and | Management of the Voltaic A pparatus employed 
to Process—The Precautionary Steps to be taken in the Seve- 
piel — of the Operation—The Signs whereby the Progress of 
ae 2 pier is indicated—Several Modes of Bronzing the 
for the Spec imens of Medals, &c.—Method of Mounting Medals 
vations * inet. The whole being interspersed with such obser- 
ase will enable the least skilled in Experimental Phi- 
phy to practise the art of Ele ectrotype without fear of failure. 

ondon: Published by George Knight and Sons, 
Les ter Lane, Cheapside. 








3 Great Marlborough Street, May 


M®* COLB URN'S NEW PUBLICA- 
TIONS now ready. 


I. 
L. E. L.’s Life and Literary 
By Laman Blanchard, Esq. 
2 vols. small 8vo. with Portrait after a P ainting by Maclise. 


Lemains. 


I. 
Three Years in Persia and Koordistan. 
By George Fowler, Esq. 
2 vols. small tivo. with Illustrations. | 


} 


Ill, 
The Life of Petrarch. | 
By Thomas Campbell, Esq. 
Author of “ The Pleasures of Hope,” 


2 vols. Svo. with Portraits of Petrarch, | 


&e. | 
saura, Xe. 


The eves * 
Ry Mrs. Maberly, Author of 
3 vols, with Portrait of Mrs. 


Novel. | 
“6 CE mily.”* | 
Maberly. 
Vv | 
TROLLOPE'S | 
Summer in Western France 
’ 
Including the Provinces from the Loire to the Dordogne. 
s. ¥vo. with numerous Illustrations, 


Also, just ready, 
VI. | 
The Hon. Mrs. Damer’s Diary of her Tour 


in Greece, ‘Turkey, Egypt, and the Holy Land. 
2 vols. small tivo. with Illustrations. 


Vil. 
The Trustee; a Novel. 
By the Author of the T rage ai The Provost of Bruges.” 


| 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 1 a Great Marlborough Street. | 


muanane oo hee ACTS, | 


\ ee C ONTROVERSY between TRAC t 
No. 90 and the OXFORD TUTORS. | 
“Strike, but hear.” 
How and Parsons, 132 Fleet 
In a few days, 
The Bishop ; 


A Series of Letters on Episcopal Conduct to a New Prelate. | 
{ 


London Street. 


| 

emy 8vo. cloth boards, price 10s. Gd. j 

TRUE CoM BUSTION of COAL and the! 

PREVENTION of SMOKE CHEMICALLY and 
PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED. 

By C. W. WILLIAMS. i 

Part the First. 2d edition, illustrated with coloured Diagrams. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Stationers’ Hall Court, 
and J. Weale, High Holborn; T. Bean Albion Office, and W.} 
Webb, Liverpool; Wrightson and Webb, | 


Sirmingham ; Simms 
and Dinham, Manchester; Finlay, Glasgow; Curry and Co. ! 
Dublin. 


In royal &8vo. price 7s. 6d, in cloth boards, | 


RECEDEN TS j in Causes of Office against | 
CHURCHWARDENS and Others, extracted from the | 

Act Books of the Consistory Court of London, and the Archi- 
diaconal Courts of St. Alban’s, Essex, Middlesex, and Lewes, in 
iliustration of the Law of Church-Rate, and the duty of Church- 


wardens. 
By WILLIAM HALE HALE, M.A. 
Archdeacon of Middlesex 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard,and Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall; — Saunders and Benning, Fleet Street. 


1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. 


THE PHILOS( SOPHY of MYSTERY. 
By WALTER COOPER DENDY, 
Fellow and Honorary Librarian of the Medical Society of 
ondon, &c. &c. 

«He so intreateth this serious and terrible matter of spirites, 
that now and then insertyng some strange stories of counterfeyts, 
doth both very lyvely display their falsehood, and, also, not a lit- 

tle recreate his reader; and yet, in the ende, he so aptly concin- 


deth to the purpose, that his hystories seeme not idle tales, or! 


impertinent vagaries, but very trueths, naturally falling under 
the compasse ot his matter.’ 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


rice One Penny, No. New Seri 


THE Sc HOOL MISCELLAN - To be 
continued Monthly. 
The aim of the Managers of this little Publication is to combine ! 
amusement with instruction. 
Caleb Turner, Hackney; Houlston and Stoneman, 
aternoster Row. 


A BOOK FOR a L CLASSES AND ALL SEASONS, 


. Gd. cloth, lettered, 
OULSTON SCRAP-BOOK ; or, Lite- 


rary Miscellany of Rational Kecreation. 

A work possessing a rich fund of amusement in the happiest 
emanations of the witty and talented, yet free from everything 
obnoxious to the pious scruples of the Christian. 

foulston and Stoneman, 65 Paternoster Row, London. 


12mo. cloth, price 82, 6d. 


DISC OURSE of the RIGHT 
CHURCH in aCHRISTIAN STATE. 

ERBERT THOKNDIKE, B.D. 
Formerly Prebendary of Westminster. 
A new edition, by the Rev, J. S. BREWER, M.A, 

Of Queen's College, Oxford; and Assistant Minister of 

Ely Chapei, Holborn, 
London: W. J. Cleaver, Baker Street, Portman Square; J. 


of the 


LA REPORT of a Royal Dispensary for 


TH 


| Major. 


} 


Co. Stationers’ Hall Court; 








Parker, Oxford; Thomas Stevenson, Cambridge, 


F.cap 3 Bvo. 5s, 6d. 
POPULAR ACCOUNT of the PUBLI 
and PRIVATE LIFE of the ANCIENT GRE 
Translated from the German of HEINRICH HAS 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Diseases of the Ear, Dean Street, Soho Square; shews : 
ing that since 1416 upwards of 10,750 Patients have been Cured 
or Relieved. With Remarks on the present Mania for unneces4 
sary, bold, a: vd dangerous Operations, Cathete ae" &c, 

sy JOHN HARRISON CURTIS, Esq. 
Surgeon to the Institution. 
Longman, Orme, and Co. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

2. A Treatise on the Diseases of the Ear, 
with the most approved Modes of Treatment: with Cases and 
| Plates. 6th edition, price 7 

3. A Lecture on the Physiology of the Ear} 
in Man and Animals, as delivered at the Royal Institution off 
(ireat Britain; with a Description of the Organs of Hearing ing 
| Man, Birds, Beasts, Fishes, and Insects, Price 5s, 

NEW WORKs, 

Printed for Longman, Orme, and Co. 


r yr 1 r ro e 
[ue POETICAL WORKS of JAMES 
MONTGOMERY, Author of The World before the 
Flood,” &c. Edited by the Author. With some Additional 
Poems, and Biographical Prefaces. Vol. I. price 5s. uniform 
with the new editions of Moore’s and Southey’s Works. 
To be completed in Four Monthly Volumes, with engraved jj 

Frontispieces and Vignette Tities by G. Jones, Esq. R. 


Il. 
A NEW se FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, BY 
APTAIN MARRYAT. 
AS TERM. AN READY; or, the Wreck 
of the Pacific: being the History of an English Family 
wrecked on a Desert Island. With numerous Illustrations on 
Wood, f.cap &8vo, 7s. Gd. cloth. 


Ill. 
JAMES’S NEW NOVEL, 
ORSE DE LEON; or, the Brigand. 


G. P. R. James, Esq. ove vost Svo. ll. lls. Gd. 
! 


iN TOORE’S ; POETIC Al, WORKS. First 
1 uniform en a rie arranged by Mr. Moore, 
with New Notes, Pretaces, &c. - VII. Lalla Rookh, conti- 
nued — Political and Satirical Pein, &e. With Frontispiec e 
— Vignette by G. Jones, Esq. R.A. &c. Price 5s. cloth, let- 
tered. 


By 


_ To be rere in T en Monthly Volumes. 


R ANDE’ S DICTION. ARY of SCIE} 
LITERA ™ RE, and ART. Part IV. 8 
*%* To be completed in ‘I'welve Monthly 


NCE, 


». price 5s. 


VEL 
LESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY. 
AHURE H HISTORY ARRANGED 
ACCORDING to DATES; or, Annals of the Church, 
from “4 Earliest Times to the Present, ov. J. E, Rid- 
die, M.A. Author of “ The Complete Latin Dictionary,” &c. 8vo. 
| isee cloth; lettered. 


She DOMESTIC "MAN YAGEMENT of 


the SICK ROOM, necessary in aid of Medical Treatment 
Cure of Diseases. By Anthony Todd Thomson, M.D. &c 
8vo. 108, Gd. cloth, mee" 


HE EDIN iBURGH 


No. 147. 


for the 
, Pos 


REVIEW, 


Peters by Washbourne, Salisbury Square. 
- medium 8vo. cloth ilt, price 1. 11s, Gd. 
‘ WIFT'S WORKS, including interesting 


eae not before published, with Memoirs by THOM: AS 


} ROSCOE, Esc 


F ielding’ s Works, by Roscoe. 8vo. price 16s. 

Smollett’s Miscellaneous Works, by Roscoe. 
8vo. price 16s. 

Hogarth Moralised, by Dr. Trusler. A new 


cabinet edition, with 69 Engravings, enlarged and revised by Mr. 
8vo. cloth gilt, 2ls.; half-morocco, 24s. 


Book of Family Crests, &c. yards of 


| 4000 Engravings, with every Family Crest emblazoned. 2 vols. 


ay Book of Mottoes, alphabetically arranged, 


| with Translations and Bearers’ Names. Price 3s. 


Clark’s Introduction to Heraldry enlarged. 
Upwards of 1000 Engravings, with Arms of Families, Os 
21s. coloured; and 12s. for Learners to colour. 
edition. 

**I do not think I can offer better assistance than will be found 
in ¢ Clark’s Introduction,’ &c.”—Muntague's © Guide to the Study 
of Heraldry.” 


» plain; 
Ask for 13th 


In 12 vols, beautifully illustrated, 
THE COMPLETE PROSE WORKS OF 
IR E. L. BULWER, Bart. M.P. contain- 
ing—I. Rienzi—I1. The Last Days of Pompeii—I1I. Pet- 
ham—IlV. The Disowned—V, Devereux—VI. Paul Clifford— VII. 
Eugene Aram —VIII. Ernest Maltravers—IX. Alice; or, 
Mysteries—X. Godolphin—XI. Pilgrims of the Rhine—XII,. The 
Student, and England and the English. 
Any Volume may be had separate. 


Also, 
Sir E. L. Bulwer's Dramatic Works, 
n 1 vol. 8vo. bound uniformly, 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street; Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Sell and Bradfute, Edinburg th; and 
John Cumming, Dublin, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &e. 








WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


AND 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY AND PROSE. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS 


Published this as 4 
I. GUY MANNERING,.—I© royal and in small 8vo. 4s. each. 
Il. SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY.—Complete, royal 8vo. 20s. 
II. LIFE OF JOHN DRYDEN.—Poyal 8vo. 2s. Gd. 
IV. LIFE OF SWIFT.-—-Royal 8vo. 2s. Gd. 
V. TALES OF A GRANDFATHER (llistory of Scotland), Part I. 4s. 
ROBERT iesannonann EDINBURGH; HOULSTON AND STONEMAN, LONDON. 


Will be ready on the 15th, in 1 closely printed volume, post 8vo. price 12s, 


WHAT TO OBSERVE; 


OR, THE TRAVELLER’S REMEMBRANCER 
By COLONEL J. R. JACKSON, 





Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. 


In this portable volume are propounded questions on almost every subject of human investigation. The ignorant 
in such matters are taught, the well-informed are reminded, what to observe, in order to derive all possible informa- 
tion and benefit from their travels, or from their sojourn in foreign lands, or in their own country; and the least sci- 

) entific will find that they may, by the simple observation and collection of facts, as pointed out in the present wo ork, 
} confer immense benefits on science. 


JAMES MADDEN AND CO. 8 LEADENHALL STREET, 





(Successors to Parbury and Co.) 


FOR STUDENTS AT COLLEGE OR SCHOOL. | BUCK’S THEOLOGICAL a TIONARY, 

Post Bvo, 8s. Gd. bound, FP BY HENDERSON e a 
REEK V ERBS their F ‘ormations n one very large volume, Svo. double columns, rice 14s. cloth, 

’ - . 

G Defects, and Sreapeiestiion THEOLOGICAL DICTIONA ARY, 
By A. N. CARMICHAEL, containing Definitions of all Religious and Eccles iasti- 
Classical Master i in the Edinburgh ‘Academy. cal Terms; an impartial account of the principal denominations 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. which have subsisted in the religious world from the birth of 
Christ to the present day: together with an accurate Statement 
of the most remarkable Transactions and Events see in 
y Ecclesiastical History, and a Biographical Sketch ofsuch Titers 
the GYPSIES of as have exerted a decided influence in the field of Theological 


Science. 
By the late Rev. CHARLES BUCK. 
A new and greatly improved edition, by the Rev. E. Henderson, 
PH.D. Theological Tutor of Highbury College. 
London : Printed for ‘I homas Tegg, 73 Cheapside, and sold 
by all other Booksellers. 
Post avo. | "TDR. ADAM CLARK#'s COMMENTARY. 
JRAGMENTS from GERMAN PROSE | In imperial 8vo. a new edition, being the 15th, of 
: 3? 
Translated by SARAH AUSTIN. R. ADAM CLARKE S LEARN ED 
Illustrated with Notes. Steen COMMENTARY on the OLD and NEW TESTA- 
Sey eee eee This work is regularly published, a Part every fortnight. 
Part I., price 2s. sewed, is published This Day, and will be con- 
tinued until the whole is completed in Sixty Parts, forming Six 
large Volumes. 

London: Published, by appointment of the Executors of the 
late Dr. Clarke, for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside; sold, also, by 
J. Mason, 14 City Road; and by all other Booksellers in the 
United Kingdom. 


In lamo, price Gd. 


" y x 
Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. HE FRENCH STUDENT’S TREA. 
IE Ws SURE. A complete Treatise of the Gender of French 
A N N ERS and C USTOMS of the | Substantives, the whole Forty Thousand being classed under 
JAPANESE in the 19th CENTURY. Described from | | Three distinct Heads, leaving the Student without any doubtful 
recent Dutch ves and the German Work of Von Siebold. | Exception, according to the System of Lemarc. 
John nes nen Street. By DAVID JOHNSTON. 
eS “a —_——— -—— London: John Ascham, 71 Chancery Lane, Holborn ; 
2d edition, »f.cap Bv0. 7s. 6d. and sold by all Booksellers. 
ST , — _ — 
[NTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the| In? vols. p ost Bv0. price 16s. with a New Map of China, 
GREEK CLASSIC POETS hla lv d 
By HENRY NELSON COLERIDGE, M.A. (Ssetch ES of CHINA, partly during an 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. Inland Journey of Four Months, between Peking, Nan- 
A and Canton; with Notices and Observations relative to the 
| Present War. 
By JOHN FRANCIS DAVIS, Esq. F.R.S. &c. 
Late His Majesty’s Chief Superintendent in China. 
London: Charles Knight and Co, 22 Tudgate 8 Street. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 18s, 


N ACCOUNT of 
SPAIN, with an Original Collection of their Songs and , 
Poetry, anda V; eeabulary of their Language. 
GEORGE RORROW, Esq. 
Late Agent ofthe British and Foreign Bible Society in Spain. | 
John ssp a Stree aol 


4th edition, with Woodcuts, 2 vols. fc cap feo, fe 
J ESE S GLEANINGS in NAT URAL 
HISTORY. 
Also, 4th edition, with Plates and Woodcuts, post 8vo. 9s. @d. 
The Journal of a Naturalist. 
John Murray, J Albemarle Street. 











5th edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 128. 


HE BOOK of thy CHURCH.| 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, LL.D. 
Corrected and epee by the insertion of all the Authorities, 
nd the addition of a copious Index. 
oka soins Albemarle Street. 


| 
2 Price 3s. in cloth boards, 
|b ate hace tS of GENIUS; or, the Early 
Paar eae . aa Lives of some Eminent Persons of the last Century. 
a! 
| 
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Ww ith nur numerous Plates, f.cap Bv0. 58. 


SUMMER’S DAY at WINDSOR, and 
a Visit to Eton; being a Guide to the Palace, Picture 
Gallery, Gardens, - &c. 
By EDWARD JESSE, Esq. 
Also, by the same Author, 
A Summer’s Day at Hampton Court ; 
Being a Guide to the Palace, ; Picture Gallery, and Gadi: 4th London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; Smith, Elder, and Co.; 
edition, enlarged, with numerous Plates, f.cap Bvo. 5s, and Jackson and Walford. Leeds: J. Y. Knight, and John 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. Cross. 


y ANNE PRATT, 
Author of * The F aid, the Garden, a and the Woodland.” 


London: Charles Knight and Co. si Street. 
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BOOKS 
Published by William Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Street, 
Edinburgh, and 22 Pall Mali, London. 
Price 7 7s. Gd. greatly improved and enlarged, a 3d edition of 
TABLE ECONOMY; a ‘Treatise on the 
Management of Horses i er Relation to Stabling, Croom. 
ing, Feeding, Watering, and W 
By JOHN STE WART, 
Vi eterinary Surgeon, late Professor of Veterinary “eae ine 
in the Andersonian University, Glasgow 
By the same Author, 
Price 2s. 6d. bound in cloth, the Toth edition of 


Advice to the Purchasers of Horses, 


In 1 vol. fcap 8vo. a new edition, price 7s 
ECTURES on the HISTORY of LITE. 
RATURE, ANCIENT and MODERN. From the Ger. 
man of FREDERIC K SCHLEGEL. 
«*©A wonderful performance—better vee any thing we as yot 
have on the subject in our own language."”—Quarterly R. view. 


OEMS 
HASTIN 


In 1 elegant vol. 8vo. price 15s. 


by the LADY FLORA 
dited by HER SISTER. 
“If poetry be, as it has sometimes been defined to be, musi 
its sounds, and painting by its images, the volume now bet 
us is a volume of genuine poetry.”—Times. 


A complete and uniform edition of 


HE W ORKS of MRS. HEMANS, with a 
Memoir by her SISTER. 
In7 vols. f.cap 8vo. price 5s. each, ne: avd c— in cloth, 
with Portraits and v ignet 
Each Volume may be had, neatly bound “5 ‘cloth, as a separate 
and complete book, price 5s. viz. 

Vol. I. Memoir—II. Tales and "Historic cenes ike) —IIl. The 
Siege of Valencia, the Sceptic, &c.—IV. The Forest Sanctuary 
De Chatillon, &c.—V. Records of Woman, Vespers of Palermy, : 
&c.—VI. Songs of the Affections, National Pa &c.—V Vi 
Songs and Lyrics, Scenes and Hymns of Life, & 
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HE HISTORY of EUROPE, 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S.E. 

The Ninth Volume, bringing down the History o the Restora- 

tion of the Bourbons in 1814, will be published east in June. 
The Tenth and Last Volume will appear shortly, embraci 
the Physical Resources and Political Advantages of Ameri 
e War with that Country—The Congress of Vienna—The 
Hundred Days—Battle of Speers Reflections, and 
a copious Index to the whole Wor 


ne Lately pubitshed, 
A 3d edition of the First and Second Vols, 


} Price 1/. 10s. 


A 34d edition of the Third and Fourth Vols. 
Price 12, 10s, 
A 2d edition of the Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh 
bape which, with the Eighth, may be had separately. Price 
Ss. ea! 
William Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, ant 
22 Pall dnt, L ee and sold by all Booksellers. 


Best, and FOREIGN REVIEW, 


1. Rus: naar Commercial Position and Prospects. 
2, Anglo-Saxon Laws and Institutes, 
3. Finance—the Sinking Fund. 
4. Phrenology—Combe’s (‘onstitution of Man. 
5. Poems by the Rev, R. C. Trench, 
6. The Lyric Drama. 
7+ Bojardo and his Editors. 
8. The Appellate Courts of the British Empire 
London: R. and ae B. ‘Taylor, | Heal Lion C ourt, Flee t Strect. 


ISTORY ‘of he ‘BRITISH EMPIRE | in 
INDIA. 
By EDWARD THORNTON, Esq. 
Author of Me India, its State and Prospects,’ &c. &c. 
This Work, prepared from the most authentic Sources of In- 
formation, will be completed in about Twenty Monthly Parts 
An Impression aoe — appear in royal 8vo. on superioy paper, 
price 3s. 6d. each 
London: W. "i. Allen and Co. Leadenhall Street. 


M‘CRIE'S LIFE OF KNOX, BY DR. CRICHTON. 
SECOND EDIT ION 
vol. f.cap 8vo0, price 5s. cloth, lettered, 


In1l 
‘CRIE’S LIFE of JOHN KNOX, with 


numerous Additions and Corrections, including a Me- 

moir of Dr. M‘Crie,a hah t deal of Original Information, and 
VINDICATION OF kK VOX 

from a Charge of Implication in Rizzio’s Murder, contained in 
Mr. Tytler’s ** History of Scotland,” Volume Seventh, recently 


published, 
By ANDREW CRICHTON, LL.D. 
London: Houlston and Stoneman. Edinburgh: James Clarke 
and Co. Dublin: 5.J. Machen; and ali Booksellers. 


REV. H. KYNASTON’S POEMS. 
Price 5s, cloth, lettered, z 
ISCELLANEOUS POETRY. 


By the Rev. HERBERT KYNASTON, M.A. 
Late roca Tutor, and Philological Lecturer ot Christ Church, 
)xford ; and now High Master of St. Paul's School. 
. Fellowes, Ludgate Street. 
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